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RATIONALE 


The  Integrated  Occupational  Program  (IOP),  was  developed  as  an  outcome  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Review  and  subsequent  Secondary  Education  in  Alberta  policy  statement  (1985). 

In  recognition  that  the  needs  of  both  the  individual  and  society  may  best  be  served  through  the 
provision  of  school  experiences  tailored  to  meet  student  needs  and  abilities,  the  policy  statement 
directs  that  a  program  be  developed  for  students  who  have  experienced  difficulty  learning.  This 
program  is  the  Integrated  Occupational  Program  and  articulates  with  a  similar  program  in  the 
junior  high  school. 

The  policy  statement  further  directs  that: 

A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded  to  those  students  who,  because  of  their  abilities 
and  needs,  have  taken  the  Integrated  Occupational  Program.  The  certificate  will  recognize 
their  achievement  in  that  program,  (p.  23) 

The  need  to  develop  programs  for  students  with  exceptional  needs  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
belief  about  children,  as  expressed  in  the  government's  Secondary  Education  in  Alberta  policy 
statement  (1985):  "respect  for  the  unique  nature  and  worth  of  each  individual"  (p.  7). 

The  Integrated  Occupational  Program  rests  on  a  number  of  additional  beliefs  and  assumptions 
about  the  ways  children  learn,  the  overall  potential  of  these  children  and  their  learning  needs  in 
relation  to  societal  demands.  These  beliefs  and  assumptions  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
program  goals,  design  and  implementation. 

There  is  no  fixed  pattern,  nor  is  there  any  predictability  to  children's  learning,  given  a  novel 
intervention  such  as  an  integrated  curriculum.  Each  child's  learning  pattern,  style  and  pace  is 
unique,  reflecting  past  experiences,  and  the  Integrated  Occupational  Program  is  designed  to 
address  these  differences.  Though  seen  as  "exceptional"  in  their  learning  needs,  these  children 
nonetheless  fall  within  the  "normal"  range  of  learning  potential,  thus  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  offer  experiences  that  provide  equitable  opportunities  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  life. 
Inherent  in  the  Integrated  Occupational  Program  is  an  overriding  commitment  to  prepare  these 
students  for  meaningful  participation  in  our  democratic  society.  (For  additional  information,  refer 
to  the  Integrated  Occupational  Program  Information  Manual  for  Administrators,  Counsellors  and 
Teachers,  Alberta  Education,  1989,  pp.  1-4.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Integrated  Occupational  Program  is  to  enable  students  to: 

•  become  responsible  members  of  society 

•  develop  entry-level  vocational  abilities 

•  recognize  the  need  for  lifelong  learning. 

The  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  provides  a  two-course  sequence:  Social 
Studies  16  and  26.  The  two  courses  allow  students  to  meet  the  social  studies  credit  and  course 
requirements  of  the  Certificate  of  Achievement. 

The  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  is  designed  for  students  who  have 
experienced  difficulty  with  social  studies  in  the  regular  program,  and  focuses  on  the  need  of  the 
learner  to  experience  success.  Social  Studies  16-26  provides  the  essential  knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes  needed  for  students  to  become  responsible  citizens  and  contributing  members  of  society. 
Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  process,  communication  and  participation  skills, 
and  inquiry  strategies  in  order  to  enhance  student  ability  to  answer  questions,  make  decisions, 
solve  problems  and  adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 

The  Social  Studies  16-26  program  parallels  the  goals,  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  of  the  Social 
Studies  13-23-33  program  in  keeping  with  the  abilities  and  needs  of  students  and  the  philosophy  of 
IOP.  This  articulation  with  the  regular  program  may  facilitate  successful  transfer  of  some  students 
from  IOP  to  regular  social  studies  courses.  Additional  goals,  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  are 
included  in  the  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  reflecting  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  student  and  the  life  skills  focus  of  the  program. 


Differences  among  the  Social  Studies  16-26  program  and  the  Social  Studies  13-23-33  program  exist 
in  the  following  areas.  (Additional  information  about  the  items  listed  below  is  provided  within  the 
preamble  of  this  document.) 

•  Scope  of  the  prescribed  component.  Generalizations  and  key  understandings  from  Social 
Studies  13,  Topic  A,  and  skills  from  Social  Studies  13  and  23  are  incorporated  into  Social  Studies 
26  in  keeping  with  abilities  and  needs  of  students.  Students  are  expected  to  develop  positive 
attitudes  toward  lifelong  learning  and  responsible  citizenship. 

•  Evaluation.  Ongoing  teacher,  peer  and  self-evaluation,  using  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal 
methods,  is  encouraged  in  all  social  studies  programs.  Development  and  use  of  self-monitoring 
and  self-assessing  strategies  are  emphasized  throughout  the  Integrated  Occupational 
Program.  Evaluation  in  Social  Studies  16-26  should  promote  success  and  focus  on  individual 
student  growth  based  on  a  diagnostic/developmental  approach. 

•  Integration  across  the  curriculum.  Integration  across  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  help 
students  generalize  social  studies  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  and  extend  the  application  of 
social  studies  to  other  subject  areas. 

•  Community  partnerships.  Activities  designed  to  bring  the  community  into  the  classroom  and 
take  the  classroom  into  the  community  are  major  components  of  all  IOP  courses.  Community 
partnerships  will  enhance  students'  awareness  of  community  resources  and  assist  students  to 
apply  what  they  have  learned  to  real  life  situations. 

•  Application  to  real  life  experiences.  In  keeping  with  the  idea  that  individuals  learn  best  when 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  are  related  to  personal  experience,  the  prescribed  components 
are  addressed  within  contexts  that  are  familiar  and  meaningful  to  students  throughout  this 
Social  Studies  26  Program  of  Studies/Curriculum  Guide  and  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher 
Resource  Manual.  Integrating  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  across  the  curriculum  and 
applying  these  to  various  situations  provide  opportunities  for  review  and  reinforcement. 

•  Learning  styles.  Learning  styles  of  IOP  and  regular  program  students  may  differ.  The  range  of 
student  learning  styles  within  one  IOP  classroom  may  vary  greatly.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to 
determine  learning  styles  and  organize  for  instruction  using  a  diagnostic/developmental 
approach  in  keeping  with  students'  learning  styles. 

•  Student  and  teacher  resources.  Basic  learning  resources  for  students  were  selected  in  keeping 
with  students'  abilities  and  needs,  and  differ  from  materials  selected  for  regular  program 
students.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  a  variety  of  resources,  including  this  Social  Studies  26 
Program  of  Studies/Curriculum  Guide,  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual  and 
resources  listed  within,  and  community  resources  when  planning  for  instruction. 

•  Teaching  strategies.  A  variety  of  teaching  strategies  are  suggested  on  the  basis  of  their 
appropriateness  to  the  developmental  levels  of  students  for  whom  the  program  is  intended. 
Strategies  that  will  assist  students  to  move  from  concrete  to  formal  operational  thinking 
include  relating  unfamiliar  to  familiar  knowledge  and  information,  beginning  instruction  with 
what  students  already  know  about  a  topic  or  issue,  applying  a  variety  of  questioning  strategies 
and  modelling  mediation  strategies  to  enhance  student  ability  to  think  about  thinking. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  technological  society,  students  require  effective  critical/creative,  problem- 
solving  and  decision-making  skills.  The  social  studies  program  enhances  student  ability  to  make 
intelligent  choices  and  understand  that  one  must  live  with  the  consequences  of  personal  decisions. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  realistic  aspirations  regarding  their  future  endeavours  and 
responsible  attitudes  toward  citizenship.  The  course  content  is  the  context  in  which  skills  and 
attitudes  are  developed  and  comprises  history,  geography,  economics,  current  affairs  and  social 
sciences. 

The  social  studies  program  is  designed  to  mediate,  reinforce  and  extend  knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes  addressed  in  preceding  social  studies  courses  within  appropriate  contexts.  In  addition, 
new  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  will  be  introduced  and  developed  in  keeping  with  abilities, 
needs  and  interests  of  students. 


PHILOSOPHY 


In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  social  studies  programs  in  Alberta,  the  Integrated  Occupational 
Social  Studies  Program  considers  the  following: 

•  Nature  and  needs  of  the  learner.  The  program  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  abilities, 
needs,  interests,  cultural  heritage  and  learning  styles  of  each  student. 

•  Nature  and  needs  of  a  changing  society.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  knowledge,  skills 
and  attitudes  that  will  enable  students  to  become  responsible  members  of  society.  Responsible 
citizens  apply  critical  and  creative  thinking  skills  to  make  decisions  based  on  input  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  respect  the  behaviours,  cultures  and  opinions  of  other  individuals  and 
groups,  and  participate  positively  in  society.  Process,  communication  and  participation  skills, 
and  inquiry  strategies  will  prepare  students  to  adapt  to  a  changing,  multicultural  society. 

•  Nature  of  knowledge  in  each  area  of  social  studies.  History,  geography,  economics  and  social 
sciences  are  incorporated  as  determined  by  the  abilities  and  needs  of  students. 

•  Learning  environment.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  delivery  and  design  of  the 
prescribed  program  in  keeping  with  the  abilities,  needs,  interests,  learning  styles  and  cultural 
heritage  of  students.  School  and  community  resources  are  to  be  considered  and  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  enhance  program  delivery  through  a  variety  of  activities  that  promote 
community  involvement  and  recognition  of  cultural  groups  within  the  community. 

The  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  focuses  on  individual  growth  and  the  needs  of 
the  learner.  The  program  will  enhance  students'  abilities  to: 

•  become  self-motivated  and  self -directed  decision  makers 

•  gain  confidence  in  taking  risks,  accepting  challenges  and  making  decisions 

•  develop  confidence  and  a  sense  of  self-worth  in  their  ability  to  participate  responsibly  in  a 
changing  society. 

Students  vary  in  the  ways  they  receive,  process,  recall,  apply  and  communicate  information.  Each 
student  may  have  a  preferred  learning  style.  Instructional  planning  and  delivery  requires  careful 
assessment  of  each  student's  developmental  characteristics,  skills,  knowledge  and  learning  style. 
Adjustments  to  course  design  and  delivery  at  the  local  level  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
individual  students'  needs  are  being  met. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  identify,  develop  and  apply  strategies  needed  to 
process  information.  Activities  designed  to  expand  student  development  of  process  skills,  critical/ 
creative  thinking  skills  and  inquiry  strategies  are  integrated  throughout  the  social  studies  program. 
Strategies  for  acquiring,  interpreting  and  communicating  information,  solving  problems  and 
making  decisions  will  provide  students  with  systematic  and  logical  approaches  for  managing 
unfamiliar  situations.  Many  instructional  opportunities  are  provided  that  will  assist  students  to 
generalize  knowledge  and  skills  for  application  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

The  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  abilities, 
needs  and  interests  of  the  student  by  providing  opportunities  to  promote  a  further  understanding 
of  traditional  social  studies  as  it  relates  to  an  appropriate  knowledge  base  and  the  changing 
family,  community,  provincial,  country  and  world  environments.  In  addition,  this  social  studies 
program  expands  the  concept  of  "social"  to  include  the  personal  and  interpersonal  skills  necessary 
for  students  to  develop  into  responsible  citizens  at  home,  at  school,  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
global  community. 


GOALS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 
PROGRAM 


Students  in  the  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  will  be  expected  to  acquire  the 
essential  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  become  responsible  citizens  and  to  participate 
responsibly  in  society.  Responsible  citizenship  involves  enhancing  the  development  of  critical 
thinking  skills  to  enable  individuals  to  become  knowledgeable,  have  purpose  and  make 
responsible  choices.  Responsible  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society  such  as  Canada's  requires  the 
understanding  and  the  exercising  of  rights  and  responsibilities  by  individuals  and  groups.  In  Social 
Studies  26,  students  will  gain  an  understanding  of:  the  relationships  among  personal,  regional 
and  Canadian  identity;  the  influence  of  the  global  community  on  Canada  and  individual 
Canadians;  and  trends  that  may  influence  career  choices. 

To  facilitate  the  development  of  responsible  citizenship,  students  will  be  expected  to: 

•  develop  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  required  to  make  decisions  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves,  Canadian  society  and  citizens  in  the  global  community 

•  relate  the  home,  community,  workplace,  province,  country  and  world  to  the  individual 

•  respect  the  dignity  and  worth  of  self  and  others 

•  relate  the  world  to  community  and  individual  employment  opportunities 

•  apply  critical  and  creative  thinking  skills,  process  skills  and  inquiry  strategies  to  a  variety  of 
situations 

•  use  participation  and  communication  skills  to  enhance  personal  and  interpersonal  development 
and,  thus,  experience  social  acceptance 

•  recognize  that  there  are  many  methods  to  resolve  conflicts,  such  as  compromise  and 
cooperation 

•  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  lifelong  learning  and  responsible  citizenship. 


MODEL  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


The  developmental  model  for  the  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  illustrates  an 
integration  of  program  dimensions.  The  three  faces  of  the  developmental  model  provide  the  basis 
for  an  integrated  program. 

•  The  KNOWLEDGE,  SKILLS  and  ATTITUDES  represented  by  the  top  face  of  the  developmental  model 
constitute  the  prescribed  component  of  the  program.  Course  content  provides  the  foundation 
through  which  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  are  developed. 

•  The  LEARNING  CONTEXTS  provide  meaningful  and  relevant  linkages  between  school  and  various 
other  environments.  Learning  begins  with  self  and  evolves  through  family,  community,  province, 
country  and  the  world  as  students'  understanding  of  relationships  develop. 

•  The  THEMES  provide  the  vehicle  through  which  the  learning  of  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
may  be  facilitated.  Themes  are  presented  in  the  Presentation  of  Content/Scope  and  Sequence 
section  of  this  document  (pp.  30-57)  and  are  developed  further  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher 
Resource  Manual  (available  through  LRDC,  see  p.  12). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SKILLS,  ATTITUDES 


KNOWLEDGE,  SKILLS  AND  ATTITUDES 

Knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  reflect  the  prescribed  component  of  the  social  studies  program 
and  are  detailed  in  the  Program  of  Studies/Scope  and  Sequence  section  of  this  document.  The 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  are  identified  are  appropriate  for  lifelong  learning  and  are 
intended  to  foster  responsible  citizenship  within  the  home,  school,  workplace,  community, 
province,  country  and  world. 

Knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  are  interrelated  and  should  not  be  addressed  separately 
or  sequentially.  The  achievement  of  any  one  objective  is  directly  related  to  the  achievement  of 
another;  hence,  they  should  be  pursued  simultaneously.  The  responsible  citizen  applies  acquired 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  in  the  school,  the  family  and  the  community. 

In  order  to  understand  why  people  act  the  way  they  do,  one  has  to  examine  the  underlying 
reasons  for  their  actions,  including  their  values.  Development  of  understanding  of  values 
(identification,  definitions,  descriptions)  is  incorporated  in  the  knowledge  objectives,  and 
development  of  competencies  (value  analysis,  decision  making)  is  incorporated  in  the  skill 
objectives. 

KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge  objectives  for  social  studies  topics  are  organized  through  generalizations,  concepts 
and  facts.  A  generalization  is  a  rule  or  principle  that  shows  relationships  between  two  or  more 
concepts.  A  key  understanding  is  a  statement  of  a  major  understanding  related  to  the  content  of 
the  course.  A  concept  is  an  idea  or  meaning  represented  by  a  word,  term  or  other  symbol  that 
constitutes  a  class  or  group  of  things.  Facts  are  parts  of  information  that  apply  to  specific 
situations;  for  example,  specific  statements  about  people,  things,  events  or  ideas. 

The  generalizations  and  key  understandings,  concepts,  and  related  facts  and  content  to  be 
addressed  throughout  the  program  consider  the  abilities,  needs  and  interests  of  students  and  are 
intended  to  assist  learners  to  develop  a  thorough  knowledge  base  appropriate  to  social  studies. 
The  generalized  objectives  are  the  key  understandings  within  each  topic.  The  concepts  and 
related  facts  and  content  should  be  developed  and  used  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the 
generalized  objectives. 

This  Social  Studies  26  Program  of  Studies/Curriculum  Guide  is  organized  into  three  knowledge 
areas  focusing  on  personal  and  national  identity,  cooperation  and  career  preparation.  Related 
generalizations,  concepts,  facts,  skills  and  attitudes  are  addressed  within  each  section. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

The  skills  component  of  the  program  is  intended  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  develop 
and  apply  process,  communication  and  participation  skills,  as  well  as  inquiry  strategies.  The  skills 
and  strategies  addressed  in  social  studies  will  enhance  personal  and  interpersonal  development, 
plus  address  the  goals  of  responsible  citizenship. 

Skill  objectives  for  social  studies  are  grouped  into  the  following  categories: 

Process  Skills  -      help  one  acquire,  evaluate  and  use  information  and  ideas 

Communication  Skills      -      help  one  express  and  present  information  and  ideas 

Participation  Skills  -      help  one  interact  with  others 

Inquiry  Strategies  -      help  one  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and  make  decisions  using 

process,  communication  and  participation  skills.  Thinking  skills  are 
developed  by  providing  students  with  many  experiences  in  using 
strategies  such  as  problem  solving  and  decision  making. 

A  comprehensive  list  of  social  studies  skills  is  contained  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource 
Manual.  This  "Skill  Development  Chart"  illustrates  the  skills  that  may  be  included  at  each  grade  of 
the  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program. 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

The  attitude  objectives  describe  ways  of  thinking,  feeling  or  behaving  and  are  developed  through 
a  variety  of  learning  experiences  that  encompass  knowledge  and  skill  objectives.  These 
experiences  include  participation  in  specific  activities,  the  development  of  positive  attitudes 
toward  one  another  and  learning  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and  open  inquiry.  Attitude  objectives 
should  receive  continuous  and  informal  evaluation. 

The  development  of  the  positive  attitudes  needed  for  responsible  citizenship  is  a  gradual  and 
ongoing  process.  The  attitude  objectives  which  students  should  develop  in  social  studies  include: 

positive  attitudes  about  learning 

positive  and  realistic  attitudes  about  one's  self 

-  attitudes  of  respect,  tolerance  and  understanding  toward  individuals,  groups  and  cultures  in 
one's  community  and  in  other  communities  (local,  regional,  national,  global) 

positive  attitudes  about  democracy,  including  an  appreciation  of  the  rights,  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship 

-  an  attitude  of  responsibility  toward  the  environment  and  community  (local,  regional, 
national,  global). 

Note  that  a  detailed  list  of  specific  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  is  contained  within  the 
Presentation  of  Content/Scope  and  Sequence  section  of  this  document. 

LEARNING  CONTEXTS 

The  value  and  meaning  of  learning  increases  when  students  understand  the  effect  of  course 
content  on  their  personal  lives.  To  enhance  understanding,  the  contexts  for  instruction  in  social 
studies  begin  with  self  (i.e.,  the  student's  current  knowledge  and  experience)  and  extend  to 
situations  within  the  family,  community,  province  with  which  the  student  can  readily  identify.  As 
students  become  comfortable  with  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  applied  to  these  familiar 
contexts,  instruction  is  then  extended  and  applied  to  the  less  familiar  contexts  of  country  and 
world. 

THEMES 

The  division  of  content  into  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  is  not  intended  to  provide  an 
organizational  model  for  teaching  the  topic.  However,  a  thematic  focus  based  on  a  topic,  issue  or 
concern  provides  the  applications  and  tasks  in  which  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  are  combined 
into  meaningful  activities.  Flexibility  in  selecting  and  designing  an  instructional  organization  for 
the  topic  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  students,  maximize  the  use  of  available 
resources  and  allow  for  coordination  of  instructional  planning. 

The  thematic  approach  emphasizes  the  fact  that  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  are  to  be 
addressed  simultaneously.  Organizing  for  instruction  using  themes  provides  opportunities  for 
students  to  apply  inquiry  strategies  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions  that  relate  to  real  issues 
affecting  their  lives. 

The  themes  developed  in  Social  Studies  26  are: 

•  You  and  the  Canadian  Identity 

•  Canada  and  You  in  the  World 

•  Career  Trends  and  You. 


Themes  are  developed  in  the  Presentation  of  Content/Scope  and  Sequence  section  of  this 
document  and  expanded  upon  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual.  Thematic  units: 

•  provide  activities  at  all  levels  of  thinking,  such  as  recalling,  applying,  analyzing,  synthesizing 
and  evaluating 

•  provide  for  cumulative  and  formative  development  of  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes, 
enabling  students  to  retain,  relate  and  transfer  learning  from  day  to  day 

•  furnish  opportunities  to  review  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  in  novel  contexts,  thus 
promoting  transfer.  Accessing  prior  knowledge  and  providing  links  to  new  information  is  an 
important  component  of  an  integrated  program 

•  promote  flexibility  in  order  to  accommodate  individual  differences  in  interests,  abilities  and 
learning  styles 

•  provide  opportunities  to  develop  strategies  and  skills  in  problem  solving  and  decision  making 
through  investigations  that  reflect  real  issues  and  problems  present  in  the  community, 
province,  country  and  world 

•  promote  the  use  of  various  media,  technology  and  instructional  approaches. 


INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
SPHERE 


Student  development  of  interpersonal  skills  to  enhance  social  awareness  and  behaviour  is  a  focus 
in  all  Integrated  Occupational  Program  courses.  High  school  students  are  in  a  transitional  stage  of 
life.  Adolescence  is  often  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  concern  about  peer  relationships.  Responses 
may  appear  to  be  unreasonable  and  inconsistent,  as  students  are  developing  the  ability  to  reflect 
upon  and  analyze  their  emotions. 

Although  schools  are  not  the  sole  influences  on  the  student's  emotional,  social  and  ethical 
behaviour,  the  instructional  program  does  affect  learning  about  self  and  others. 

The  Goals  of  Secondary  Education  state  the  importance  of  affective  and  interpersonal  goals  when 
they  indicate  that  students  should: 

•  learn  about  themselves  and  develop  positive,  realistic  self-images 

•  develop  constructive  relationships  with  others  based  on  respect,  trust,  cooperation, 
consideration  and  caring  as  one  aspect  of  moral  and  ethical  behaviour. 

Students  will  vary  in  their  emotional/social  development  and  their  ability  to  cope  with  personal 
problems.  Behaviours  viewed  as  "problematic"  are  often  simply  an  indication  of  the  adolescent's 
lack  of  sophistication  in  using  adult  skills.  Classroom  instruction  must  provide  a  variety  of 
approaches  that  will  encourage  students  to  reflect  upon  their  responses  in  social  situations  and  to 
develop  productive  interpersonal  skills.  The  guidelines  for  teacher  behaviour  that  follow  have 
been  adapted  from  Alberta  Education's  monograph  Students'  Interactions,  Developmental 
Framework:  Social  Sphere  (1988),  and  are  intended  to  foster  affective,  interpersonal  and  moral 
learning  within  the  classroom: 

•  Model  appropriate  behaviour  for  students.  When  teachers  are  polite  and  respectful  of 
students'  dignity,  students  will  respond  positively.  Students  imitate  and  thereby  implicitly 
learn  to  deal  with  emotions,  other  people  and  moral  issues  by  observing  the  consistency  of 
adult  behaviour. 

•  Encourage  students  to  express  their  opinions  and  feelings,  to  ask  questions  and  to  accept 
emotions  as  they  occur  in  day-to-day  life.  Through  mediated  learning,  encourage  students  to 
examine  emotional  responses  from  different  frames  of  reference,  and  to  organize  and 
interpret  their  own  responses  as  well  as  the  responses  of  others. 

•  Provide  students  with  supportive  comments,  guidance  and  genuine  expressions  of  concern. 

Set  expectations  that  are  firm  and  fair,  and  then  believe  in  the  students'  ability  to  meet  these 
expectations  and  do  well.  Develop  "working  agreements"  to  help  tasks  flow  smoothly  and  to 
ensure  that  students  understand  the  nature  of  the  instructional  tasks  they  are  asked  to 
perform. 

•  Ensure  that  classroom  management  practices  and  rules  are  moderate  in  nature,  known, 
upheld,  negotiable,  and  consistently  applied.  Responding  to  the  harmful  or  unjust 
effects/consequences  of  a  transgression  is  more  effective  than  reference  to  broken  rules  or 
unfulfilled  social  conventions. 

•  Recognize  that  experiential  learning  is  a  particularly  effective  vehicle  for  teaching 
interpersonal  skills.  Although  some  learning  may  occur  through  listening  and  reading,  one 
learns  best  to  live  with  other  people  by  living  with  other  people.  Cooperative  learning 
techniques  are  especially  useful  where  students  are  actively  involved  in  lessons  linked  to  their 
own  needs,  interests  or  experiences. 


•  Be  aware  that  although  adolescents  deal  with  a  number  of  issues,  they  usually  cope  by 
managing  one  problem/issue  or  one  segment  of  a  problem/issue  at  a  time.  Help  students  to 
integrate  various  aspects  of  their  lives  by  encouraging  them  to  recognize  how  various 
problems/issues/solutions  are  often  interrelated. 

•  Assist  students  to  develop  the  ability  to  identify  and  apply  skills  and  strategies  that  are 
appropriate  in  various  contexts.  Individuals  who  appear  to  lack  social  skills  may,  in  fact,  use 
inappropriate  skills  in  particular  situations.  When  teaching  interpersonal  skills,  be  as 
concrete  as  possible,  and  "build  bridges"  by  linking  situations  with  appropriate  actions  and 
behaviours. 

•  Assist  students  to  focus  on  the  need  for  a  system  of  shared  social  conventions  and  how 
these  social  conventions  change  with  locale.  Inappropriate  behaviour  is  often  a  result  of 
being  unaware  of  social  conventions  and  the  need  for  conventions  for  effective 
communication. 

•  Encourage  students  to  interpret  and  evaluate  the  competing  ethical  issues  presented  to 
them.  Provide  opportunities  for  open  discussion  and  debate,  where  students  interact  with 
their  peers.  Discuss  issues  that  are  "real"  to  students,  such  as  whether  or  not  to  stop  a  friend 
from  driving  when  he/she  has  been  drinking,  whether  or  not  to  remain  in  school,  etc. 

•  Provide  students  with  practical  strategies  for  resolving  interpersonal  conflicts.  A  framework 
for  social  problem  solving  is  provided  in  the  preamble  to  this  document  and  in  the  Social 
Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual.  This  framework  uses  a  problem-solving  approach  in 
helping  students  to  identify: 

reasons  for  the  difficulty 
-     strategies  to  predict  and  avoid  future  conflicts 
strategies  to  resolve  conflicts. 

Student  development  in  the  affective,  interpersonal  and  moral  domains  has  been  addressed  in 
this  curriculum  through  attitudinal  learning  objectives  that  accompany  each  cluster  of  concepts 
and  skills  in  the  program  of  studies.  Instruction  must  include  a  balance  of  approaches 
appropriate  to  student  development  in  each  domain,  as  delivery  of  isolated  content  will  not 
ensure  the  formation  of  desired  attitudes.  The  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual 
provides  additional  strategies  that  facilitate  attitudinal  development  within  the  context  of 
themes  suggested  in  the  program. 
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REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  COMPONENTS 


The  use  of  instructional  time  for  social  studies  is  based  upon  a  model  that  includes: 

•  80%  required  component 

•  20%  elective  component. 

The  required  component  of  the  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  reflects  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  all  students  must  acquire.  The  shaded  program  of  studies 
segment  of  this  document  outlines  the  required  component  of  the  course. 

The  elective  component  of  the  social  studies  program  provides  opportunities  for: 

•  remediation  and  reinforcement  of  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  within  the  required 
component 

•  extension  and  enrichment  of  the  required  component,  by  introducing  additional  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  considered  appropriate  to  individual  interests  and  needs. 

Note:  Current  affairs  and  geography  are  to  be  included  to  enhance  and  extend  the  knowledge, 
skill  and  attitude  objectives  of  the  program. 

Students'  abilities,  needs  and  interests  will  largely  determine  the  use  of  elective  time.  The  elective 
component  provides  opportunities  for  varying  organizational  and  instructional  strategies  that 
facilitate  learning  and  that  are  appropriate  to  each  student's  developmental  stage  and  learning 
style. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  plan  for  instruction  using  the  themes  presented  in  the  Presentation  of 
Content/Scope  and  Sequence  section  of  this  document.  The  themes  are  further  developed  in  the 
Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual.  Each  theme  contains  a  variety  of  suggestions  intended 
to  provide,  rather  than  prescribe,  activities,  models  and  strategies.  The  instructor  may  wish  to  add, 
delete  and  alter  activities  to  comply  with  the  abilities,  needs  and  interests  of  students.  The 
Planning  section  of  this  document  provides  general  guidelines  and  ideas  for  adapting  a  theme  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  classroom  and  individual  students. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  ELECTIVE  COMPONENT 

Several  factors  should  be  considered  when  selecting  content  for  the  elective  component,  such  as: 

•  curriculum  objectives  -  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 

•  students'  abilities,  needs  and  interests 

•  student  and  community  cultural  heritage 

•  availability  of  suitable  personal  and  community  learning  resources. 

The  elective  component  may  enhance  student  development  through  units  focusing  on: 

•  current  and  specific  community  issues,  such  as  municipal  elections 

•  a  national  or  global  issue  that  may  influence  present  or  future  employment  opportunities 

•  world  geography  in  relation  to  current  world  events. 
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LEARNING  RESOURCES  FOR 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 


STUDENT  RESOURCES 

BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCE 

Cartwright,  Fraser,  and  Gerry  Pierce.  Contact  Canada.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto,  1988. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  review  resources  used  in  other  high  school  social  studies  programs. 
(See  Alberta  Education,  Buyers  Guide.)  Sections  of  the  following  resources  may  be  suitable  for 
Social  Studies  26,  based  upon  their  curricular  reference  and  the  appropriateness  of  their  readability 
levels. 

Bain,  Colin,  M.,  and  Vida  R.  Bain.  Multiculturalism:  Canada's  People,  Canadiana  Scrapbook  Series, 
Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1987. 

Bartlett,  Gillian,  and  Janice  Galivan.  Canada:  History  in  the  Making.  Toronto,  Ontario:  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1987. 

Bondy,  Robert,  J.  Canada:  Windows  on  the  World,  Canadiana  Scrapbook  Series,  Prentice-Hall 
Canada  Inc.,  1983. 

Hun-ley,  Ian  M.,  and  Michael  L.  Magarrey.  Canada:  Understanding  Your  Past.  Irwin  Publishing, 
Onta  'o,  1990. 

Regef r  Henry,  Norman  Sheffe,  and  Robert  Thompson.  Canadians  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1987.  (A  basic  resource  for  Social  Studies  16  and  a  support 
resource  for  Social  Studies  13.) 

TEACHER  RESOURCES 

•  The  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual  (1991)  developed  by  Alberta  Education 
contains  strategies  and  sample  activities  intended  to  structure  and  support: 

development  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  as  outlined  in  the  Presentation  of 

Content/Scope  and  Sequence 
-     development  of  the  process,  communication  and  participation  skills  and  inquiry  strategies 

associated  with  the  program 

integrated  instruction  in  the  required  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes. 
Teacher  Resource  Manuals  are  available  through  the  Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre 
(LRDC),  12360  -  142  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  T5L4X9, 427-2767. 

•  Student's  Interactions.    Developmental  Framework:    The  Social  Sphere.    Alberta  Education, 
Curriculum  Branch,  1988. 

•  Teaching  Thinking,  Enhancing  Learning.  A  Resource  Book  for  Schools  ECS  to  Grade  12.  Alberta 
Education,  Curriculum  Branch,  1990. 

Teacher  and  student  resources  used  in  Social  Studies  13  may  assist  teachers  when  preparing  for 
program  delivery.  Resources  developed  for  Distance  Education,  Alberta  Education,  may  also  be 
useful  and  suitable  for  the  IOP  classroom.  In  keeping  with  student  and  community  cultural 
heritage,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  review  and  use  resources  developed/approved  by  the  Native 
Education  Project,  Alberta  Education.  Additional  resources  are  listed  in  the  Social  Studies  26 
Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  MEDIA 

To  enhance  social  studies  course  presentation  and  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  student  learning 
styles,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  available  media  services,  libraries  and  government  agencies 
for  films,  videotapes,  audiotapes,  records,  kits,  picture  sets,  filmstrips  and  periodicals.  Annual 
catalogues  detailing  available  materials  can  often  be  obtained  upon  written  request  to  the 
particular  agency  or  through  the  school  library. 
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COMPUTER  COURSEWARE 

Consult  the  librarian  for  information  regarding  software  within  the  school,  to  locate  appropriate 
catalogues  and  schedule  time  to  preview  new  social  studies  programs  as  they  become  available. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  continuously  preview  and  select  for  classroom  use  word  processing 
and  other  software  in  keeping  with  the  abilities,  needs  and  interests  of  students. 

ACCESS  NETWORK 

ACCESS  offers  a  variety  of  resources  and  services  to  teachers.  For  nominal  dubbing  and  videotape 
fees,  teachers  may  have  ACCESS  audio  and  video  library  tapes  copied.  ACCESS  also  offers  a  service 
called  "Night  Owl  Dubbing"  which  allows  educators  to  videotape  late  night  educational  programs 
directly  from  their  own  television  sets. 

ACCESS  publishes  both  an  Audio-Visual  Catalogue  and  a  comprehensive  schedule  of  programming, 
which  are  available  on  request.  For  additional  information,  contact  ACCESS  NETWORK,  Media 
Resource  Centre,  295  Midpark  Way  SE,  Calgary,  Alberta,  T2X  2A8  (from  outside  of  Calgary, 
telephone  toll  free,  1-800-352-8293;  in  Calgary,  telephone  256-1 100). 

REGIONAL  AND  URBAN  RESOURCE  CENTRES 

Films  and  videos  are  available  for  loan  through  several  rural  centres  located  across  the  province. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  access  materials  from  the  resource  centre  that  serves  their 
geographical  area. 

Many  urban  communities  have  resource  centres  that  serve  the  needs  of  teachers  within  their 
jurisdictions. 

A  complete  listing  of  the  resource  centres,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  is  in  the  Social  Studies 
26  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

OTHER  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  a  variety  of  materials  in  the  classroom  to  enhance  student 
development  of  course  objectives.  The  following  resources  have  been  identified  as  potentially 
useful  for  the  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program.  These  materials  have  not  been 
evaluated  by  Alberta  Education  and  their  listing  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  explicit  or  implicit 
departmental  approval  for  use.  The  list  is  provided  as  a  service  only  to  assist  local  jurisdictions  in 
identifying  potentially  useful  learning  resources.  The  readability  level  of  the  resources  listed  are 
appropriate  for  the  majority  of  students  who  are  in  the  Integrated  Occupational  Program.  The 
responsibility  for  evaluating  these  resources  prior  to  selection  rests  with  the  local  jurisdiction. 
Additional  resources  are  listed  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

Books 

Brown,  Rex  B.,  et  al.  Canada:  A  Regionally  Diverse  and  Northern  Environment.  The  Canadian 
Studies  Foundation.  Dominie  Press,  Agincourt,  Ontario,  1984. 

Brown,  Rex  B.,  et  al.  Canada:  A  Vast  Environment.  The  Canadian  Studies  Foundation.  Dominie 
Press,  Agincourt,  Ontario,  1984. 
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Brown,  Rex  B.,  et  al.  Canada:  Culture  and  Resources.  The  Canadian  Studies  Foundation.  Dominie 
Press,  Agincourt,  Ontario,  1984. 

Dwyer,  Robert,  and  Stephen  Penney.  Canada:  Challenges  in  the  Development  of  Resources.  The 
Canadian  Studies  Foundation.  Dominie  Press,  Agincourt,  Ontario,  1984. 

Golick,Jill.  Government  in  Action.  Gage  Educational  Publishing  Company.  Toronto,  Canada,  1990. 

Periodicals 

Consumer  Talk  are  consumer  information  sheets  presented  in  tabloid  format  and  intended  for  high 
school  students.  Class  sets  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  Alberta  Consumer  and  Corporate 
Regional  and  District  Affairs,  Box  1616,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  T5J  2N9. 

Law  Now.  Legal  Resource  Centre,  Faculty  of  Extension,  10049-81  Avenue,  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  T6E  1 W7. 

News  for  You  magazines  are  for  adults  and  older  teens  and  feature  articles  on  current  affairs,  sports, 
people,  legal  rights  and  consumer  tips.  News  for  You  is  published  48  times  a  year  and  may  be  ordered 
from  New  Reader  Press,  1320  Jamesville  Avenue,  Syracruse,  N413210  (telephone  1-800-448-8878  toll 
free). 

Peace  Education  News,  c/o  The  Pembina  Institute,  P.  O.  Box  7558,  Drayton  Valley,  Alberta,  TOE  0M0. 

Scholastic  Voice  magazine  is  for  students  in  Grades  8-12.  Each  magazine  may  include  essays,  news 
articles,  poems,  short  stories,  TV  scripts,  sports  news,  cartoons,  jokes,  word  games  and  other  features 
designed  to  motivate  students.  Scholastic  Voice  is  published  24  times  a  year  and  may  be  ordered  from 
Scholastic  Classroom  Magazines,  Scholastic-TAB  Publications  Ltd.,  123  Newkirk  Rd.,  Richmond  Hill, 
Ontario,  Canada,  L4C  3G5. 

The  History  and  Social  Science  Teacher.  Grolier  Publications.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Kits 

Media  and  Society,  NFB,  150  Kent  Street,  Suite  642,  Ottawa,  K1A  0M9,  1989.  A  Teacher  Resource 
Handbook  and  two  video  cassettes  with  20  titles  grouped  as  follows:  Advertising  and  Consumerism; 
Images  of  Women;  Cultural  Identity;  and  Sovereignty,  Power,  Politics  and  Ideology. 

Additional  resources  are  listed  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 
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PLANNING 


GENERAL  COURSE  PLANNING 

Themes  and  the  related  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  may  be  clustered  and  sequenced  at  the 
teacher's  discretion.  Program  planning  should  consider  the  sequential  and  developmental  nature 
of  certain  skills  in  social  studies,  as  well  as  student  abilities,  interests,  attitudes  and  learning  styles. 
The  themes  that  cover  the  required  components  of  the  course  have  been  further  developed  in  the 
Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  AND  CONFERENCING  with  teachers  in  other  subject  areas  will  provide 
direction  in  sequencing  course  content,  establishing  expectations  and  teaching  strategies,  and 
determining  emphasis  and  reinforcement  of  critical/creative  thinking  skills  and  inquiry  strategies. 
Column  three  of  the  Presentation  of  Content  section  of  this  document  provides  assistance  to 
teachers  about  applications  in  other  subject  areas. 


TIME  ALLOCATION 

Social  Studies  1 6  and  26  are  each  three-credit  courses.  Time  for  each  course  is  to  be  allocated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  school  or  jurisdiction  administration  to  reflect  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

Time  allocation  is  recommended  in  the  following  illustration  for  the  delivery  of  the  themes 
developed  in  this  document  and  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual.  These 
recommendations  are  intended  to  insure  that  the  required  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
outlined  in  the  program  of  studies  are  adequately  addressed  within  each  theme.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  integrate  current  affairs  within  the  themes. 

The  table  below  illustrates  the  relationships  among  themes,  current  affairs,  elective  component 
and  recommended  time  allocation. 


THEMES  AND  RELATED  CURRENT              ELECTIVE 

AFFAIRS                                 COMPONENT 

RECOMMENDED 
TIME  ALLOCATION 

16:    BEING  A  CITIZEN                              j                [| 

26:    YOU  AND  THE  CANADIAN                            M 

IDENTITY                                                           E 

!             i 

1                             A 

40% 

;            t 
!             i 

16:    YOU  AND  THE  LAW                                        jj 
26:    CANADA  AND  YOU  IN  THE 

WORLD                                                             n 

!                  R 

1               1 

40% 

!                   L 
H 

16:    CAREERS:  YOUR                             !                ^ 

EMPLOYABILITY                                                n 

26:    CAREER  TRENDS  AND  YOU            I                 T 

20% 
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COMMUNITY  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  social  studies  program  must  enable  students  to  recognize  the  relevance  of  social  studies 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes,  critical/creative  thinking  skills  and  inquiry  strategies  to  daily  living. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  that: 

•  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  in  social  studies  have  application  in  daily  experiences  within  the 
home,  community  and  work  environments 

•  goal  setting,  problem  solving  and  decision  making  are  important  life  skills 

•  preparation  for  a  chosen  occupation  or  career  may  require  that  effective  social  studies  skills  be 
developed. 

Community  partnerships  (i.e.,  community-based  learning  experiences)  will  foster  an  appreciation 
of  social  studies  for  its  usefulness  and  relevance.  Direct  community  involvement  will  assist  students 
to  transfer  specific  social  studies  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  more  generalized  situations  in 
everyday  life  and  the  world  of  work.  Guest  speakers,  field  trips,  job  shadowing  and  mentorships 
are  a  few  examples  of  meaningful  community  associations. 

Suggestions  for  relevant  community  partnerships  in  the  social  studies  program  include: 

•  inviting  guest  speakers  from  local  government,  business  and  industry  to  discuss  topics  related 
to  those  studied  in  thematic  investigations 

•  visiting  local  business,  industry  and  recreational  facilities  for  first-hand  observation  and  real  life 
experience  in  areas  related  to  the  themes  studied 

•  walking  through  the  community  in  search  of  practical  applications  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
being  studied  (e.g.,  identifying  new  businesses,  locating  sources  of  information) 

•  visiting  local  television/radio  stations  or  newspaper  offices 

•  investigating  career  and  employment  opportunities  within  the  local  community  and  in 
neighbouring  communities. 

Community  groups/individuals/facilities  that  may  provide  meaningful  contributions  to  the  social 
studies  program  include: 

•  law  societies,  youth  organizations,  recreation  boards,  business/employer  organizations 

•  MLAs,  MPs,  regional  party  representatives,  reeves,  trustees,  social  workers 

•  legislative  buildings,  city  halls,  town  offices,  courthouses,  hospitals. 

Additional  suggestions  for  community  partnerships  are  provided  in  the  Suggested  Strategies/ 
Activities  column  of  the  Presentation  of  Content/Scope  and  Sequence  section  of  this  document,  as 
well  as  within  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 


CURRICULAR  INTEGRATION 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  relating  social  studies  to  life  skills  and  to  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  Students  will  relate  course  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  to  numerous  past, 
present  and  future  personal  experiences.  Connecting  course  content  to  experiences,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  classroom,  will  enhance  student  motivation.  Student  ability  to  transfer 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  unfamiliarsituations  will  also  be  enhanced  as  a  result  of  multiple 
exposures  to  their  application. 
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Teachers  are  encouraged  to  select  instructional  strategies  that  provide  for  the  development  of 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  within  the  context  of  their  application  to  out-of-school 
experiences,  the  occupational  program  and  other  disciplines.  Columns  two  and  three  of  the  four- 
column  Presentation  of  Content  provide  suggestions  that  will  assist  when  relating  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  experiences  beyond  the  school. 

The  diagram  illustrates  how  curricular  integration  may  be  achieved  through  cooperative  planning 
and  application  of  column  three  of  the  Presentation  of  Content. 

EXAMPLE  USING  TECHNOLOGY  AS  THE  INTEGRATION  FOCUS 


OCCUPATIONAL 
COURSES 

•    Recognizes  the  positive  and 
negative  influences  of 
technology  in  the 
workplace;  e.g.. 
Agribusiness  -  research  in 
fertilizers,  pesticides  and 
resistant  grains  may  increase 
the  worlcffood  supply  and 
have  serious  side-effects. 


MATHEMATICS 

•    Recognizes  the  positive  and 
negative  influences  of 
mathematical  technology  on 
the  quality  of  life;  e.g., 
calculators  to  calculate 
expenses,  income,  interest 
rates;  calculators  may  reduce 
one's  ability  to  complete 
simple  mathematical 
computations. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

•    Relates  the  use  of  technology  to 
quality  of  life,  e.g.,  reduces  the 
amount  of  time  one  may  wait  in 
line  at  retail  check-out  counters, 
and  at  automatic  banking 
machines;  reduces  human 
contact. 


SCIENCE 

•    Identifies  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of 
technology  in  the 
scientific  community/ 
country /wo  rid;  e.g.. 
nuclear  reactors,  off- 
shore drilling  rigs, 
communication  satellites, 
waste  recycling 
equipment. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
ARTS 

•    Examines  the  positive  and 
negative  impact  of 
technology  on 
communication,  and 
identifies  related 
vocabulary;  e.g., 
telephone  systems, 
computers,  FAX 
machines. 


COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  AND  CONFERENCING  AMONG  TEACHERS  is  central  to  understanding  the 
contexts  in  which  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  are  taught  across  the  curriculum,  planning  the 
strategies  and  activities  for  reinforcement  and  ensuring  consistency  of  expectations  and  learning 
outcomes.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  plan  for  instruction  that  will  reinforce  course  objectives, 
contents  of  the  thematic  units,  thinking  skills,  inquiry  strategies,  etc.,  in  keeping  with  student 
abilities,  needs  and  interests. 
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PLANNING  AN  INTEGRATED  THEMATIC  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  consider  a  variety  of  factors  when  expanding  upon  an  existing  theme  or 
developing  a  new  thematic  unit.  The  guidelines  that  follow  provide  structure  and  direction  for 
developing  units  of  instruction. 


Identify  a  possible  theme,  based  upon: 

•  curriculum  objectives,  integration  with  other  subjects,  community  needs 

•  students'  abilities/needs/interests 

•  availability  of  suitable  learning  resources. 


Determine  a  purpose  for  the  theme  and  include  appropriate: 

•  thematic  objectives 

•  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 

•  integration  across  the  curriculum 

•  process/inquiry  objectives. 


Consider  and  select  suitable  resources: 

•  books,  pamphlets,  monographs,  films,  videos 

•  computer  software  and  other  technology 

•  resources  from  other  subject  areas 

•  community  contacts 

•  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 


Design  activities/strategies  suited  to  the  purpose  and  available  resources: 

•  separate  activities  into  lessons  with  general  and  specific  objectives 

•  sequence  the  lessons. 


5.       Develop  ongoing  strategies  to  build  community  partnerships  and  current 
events  into  the  thematic  unit,  such  as: 

•  field  trips  and  tours 

•  guest  speakers 

•  demonstrations 

•  news/media  analysis. 


Plan  for  evaluation: 

•  student's  self-evaluations 

•  teacher's  ongoing  and  summative  evaluations 

•  peer  and  parent  assessments. 


Share  the  unit: 

•  celebrate  achievement 

•  provide  thematic  units  to  other  teachers 

•  expand,  update  and  revise  units,  as  they  are  used 

•  develop  strategies  to  evaluate  the  updated  and  revised  activities  with  a 
variety  of  student  groups. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Materials  contained  within  this  section  provide  information  pertaining  to  students,  teaching 
strategies  and  technology  and  media.  Additional  materials  to  assist  teachers  when  planning  for 
instruction  are  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

NATURE  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  LEARNER 

The  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  focuses  on  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  learner. 
When  organizing  for  instruction,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  identify  students'  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  link  unfamiliar  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  familiar  experiences  and  build  upon 
students'  strengths.  Methodology  and  teaching  strategies  applied  should  enhance  each  student's 
positive  attitude  and  self-esteem,  attend  to  individual  learning  styles,  promote  cognitive 
development  and  include  meaningful  contexts. 

ATTITUDE  AND  SELF-ESTEEM 

Attitude  and  self-esteem  strongly  influence  learning.  An  appropriate  program  must  foster  in 
students  positive  self-concepts  and  attitudes  toward  learning.  In  order  to  enhance  self-concept  and 
attitude  development,  the  course  should: 

•  provide  meaningful  and  relevant  experiences  and  content 

•  be  appropriate  to  student  ability 

•  provide  for  student  success. 

LEARNING  STYLES 

Each  student  has  a  preferred  learning  style  and,  therefore,  varies  in  the  ways  he  or  she  receives, 
processes,  recalls,  applies  and  communicates  information.  Instructional  planning  and  delivery  must 
include  careful  assessment  of  individual  developmental  characteristics,  skills,  knowledge  and  learning 
style.  Adjustments  to  course  design  and  delivery  may  often  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  individual 
student  needs  are  being  met.  (See  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual,  thematic  units.) 

COGNITIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

Students  are  at  various  levels  of  concrete  and  formal  operational  thinking.  Concrete  operational 
thinking  is  one's  ability  to  think  iogically  about  events  and  things  in  the  context  of  immediate 
experiences.  Formal  operational  thinking,  in  part,  involves  one's  ability  to  generalize,  infer  and 
hypothesize.  The  following  may  assist  teachers  to  enhance  student  development  from  concrete  to 
formal  (abstract)  operational  levels: 

•  identify  what  students  currently  know  about  a  topic 

•  use  concrete,  physical  objects  or  experiences 

•  apply  a  variety  of  questioning  strategies  designed  to  extend  thinking  to  the  formal  operational 
level. 

For  example,  use  school  government  (students'  union)  to  develop  the  concepts  required  to 
understand  Canadian  politics. 

A  variety  of  teaching  strategies  may  be  used  to  accommodate  learning  styles.  To  illustrate, 
instructions  that  are  detailed  or  complex  and  depend  heavily  on  short-term  auditory  memory  might 
be  presented  in  alternative  forms.  For  example,  pictures,  diagrams  or  posted  instructions  will  act  as 
permanent  external  stimuli  to  help  the  student  follow  instructions  accurately  and  successfully. 
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MEANINGFUL  CONTEXTS 

Social  studies  is  learned  through  purposeful  use  and  in  meaningful  contexts.  Knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes  are  integrated  into  relevant  activities  designed  to  enhance  performance  at  home,  at  school, 
in  the  workplace  and  in  the  community.  Since  students  may  experience  difficulty  when  transferring 
specific  skills  to  more  general  contexts,  an  integrated  teaching  approach  is  emphasized.  Thematic 
units  have  been  developed  to  advance  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Integrated  Occupational  Social 
Studies  Program  within  meaningful  contexts.  Thematic  units  are  further  developed  in  the  Social 
Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING/DECISION-MAKING  FRAMEWORK 

Enhancing  student  ability  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions  is  a  major  focus  of  the  Integrated 
Occupational  Program.  Today's  rapidly  changing  society  requires  that  students  apply  a  variety  of 
skills  to  new  and  unfamiliar  situations.  Critical  and  creative  thinking  skills,  such  as  locating, 
interpreting,  organizing,  evaluating  and  synthesizing  information  are  to  be  used  to  enhance 
problem-solving  and  decision-making  abilities.  Opportunities  must  be  provided  for  students  to  apply 
skills  and  strategies  to  a  wide  variety  of  situations  in  everyday  life. 

The  problem-solving/decision-making  model  outlined  should  not  be  interpreted  as  consisting  of 
fixed  and  rigid  stages  and  strategies.  Its  use  will  depend  on  particular  problems  and  individual 
students.  Students  will  select  strategies  that  are  appropriate  to  the  issue  or  problem.  Students  should 
recognize  problem  solving/decision  making  as  a  series  of  interrelated  activities  and  thought  processes 
that  lead  to  an  action  or  a  solution. 


IDENTIFIES  AND 

UNDERSTANDS  THE 

PROBLEM/ISSUE 


I 


REVIEWS  AND 
APPLIES  RESULTS 


DEVELOPS  AND  CARRIES 
OUT  A  PLAN 


The  following  guidelines  may  be  of  assistance  when  planning  effective  problem-solving/decision- 
making  activities.  Additional  information  is  provided  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource 
Manual. 

•  Nurture  a  positive  atmosphere  that  fosters  flexibility,  acceptance  and  cooperative  exploration  of 
strategies  to  be  used  when  solving  problems  and  making  decisions.  A  positive,  open-minded, 
supportive  approach  is  needed  for  thinking  skills  to  develop  and  for  students  to  take  risks.  Risk- 
taking  may  result  in  an  increase  in  one's  quality  of  life,  an  improved  employment  situation  and 
increased  self-esteem. 
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•  Assist  students  to  identify  the  problem  or  issue  and/or  one  aspect  of  the  problem  or  issue. 

•  Share  the  framework  and  strategies  with  students,  and  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
modify  the  framework  and  strategies.  The  model  provides  structure  to  the  overall  process  and  to 
specific  strategies  that  students  may  use  at  each  stage  of  the  problem-solving/  decision-making 
process. 

•  Encourage  students  to  be  creative  and  experimental  in  their  approach  to  problem  solving  and 
decision  making.  The  strategies  in  decision  making  and  problem  solving,  while  useful  in  the 
support  and  structure  they  provide,  should  not  become  inflexible  algorithms  in  themselves. 

•  Present  problem-solving/decision-making  activities  in  context  and/or  in  a  skills-focused  mini-unit 
as  determined  by  student  needs  and  abilities.  Ensure  that  issues  and  problems  are  relevant  to 
student  interest,  experience  and  everyday  life,  and  that  the  cognitive  demands  of  the 
issue/problem  correlate  with  developmental  levels  of  the  student. 

•  Modify  and  vary  the  approach  to  problem  solving/decision  making  to  ensure  that  appropriate 
interest,  participation  and  success  levels  are  experienced  by  all  students.  Most  students  have  an 
inherent  desire  to  undertake  the  challenge  provided  by  a  problem.  However,  past  experiences  or 
present  attitudes  may  prevent  some  students  from  accepting  this  challenge. 

•  Present  situations  that  enable  students  to  gain  problem-solving/decision-making  experiences 
that  are  transferable  to  other  subject  areas  and  everyday  life. 

PROCESS  SKILLS  AND  INQUIRY  STRATEGIES  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  development  of  process  skills  and  inquiry  strategies  will  assist  students  to  internalize  information 
and  knowledge  for  long-term  application,  rather  than  acquire  knowledge  for  superficial,  short-term 
use.  Students  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the  varying  goals  of  learning  in  order  to  evaluate  when 
it  is  appropriate  to  use  "short-term"  memory  strategies  (e.g.,  to  remember  a  telephone  number  until 
one  can  write  it  down)  or  "deep  processing"  strategies  (e.g.,  when  applying  a  skill  in  a  variety  of 
situations).  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  teach  strategies  directly  to  expand  students'  ability  to  process 
information  and  to  integrate  both  performance  and  process  objectives  in  their  theme  planning. 
Numerous  activities  designed  to  enhance  process/inquiry  development  are  suggested  in  the 
Presentation  of  Content  section  of  this  document  and  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource 
Manual. 

Process  skills  assist  one  to  acquire,  evaluate  and  use  information  and  ideas.  Skills  such  as  predicting, 
interpreting,  applying,  analyzing,  synthesizing,  evaluating  and  monitoring  are  used  to  process 
information.  Process  skills  are  combined  and  used  in  problem-solving  and  decision-making  strategies. 

Inquiry  strategies  help  one  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and  make  decisions  using  process, 
communication  and  participation  skills.  Critical  and  creative  thinking  skills  are  developed  by 
providing  students  with  many  experiences  in  using  strategies,  such  as  problem  solving  and  decision 
making.  Many  opportunities  are  provided  within  a  topic/grade  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions 
so  that  students  learn  the  strategies  and  transfer  the  strategies  to  their  own  lives.  A  problem  may  be 
defined  as  any  situation  for  which  a  solution  is  desired.  An  issue  may  be  defined  as  a  matter  of 
interest  about  which  there  is  significant  disagreement.  The  disagreement  can  involve  matters  of  fact, 
meaning  orvalues. 

Issues  and  questions  may  be  investigated  using  a  variety  of  different  inquiry  strategies  and  models. 
On  occasion,  a  step-by-step  approach  may  be  best;  at  other  times,  a  more  flexible  approach  may  be 
used.  Problem-solving,  decision-making  and  inquiry  models  are  outlined  in  the  Social  Studies  26 
Teacher  Resource  Manual.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  provide  ample  opportunities  for  students  to 
apply  numerous  models  in  classroom  and  community  partnership  activities. 
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The  following  teaching  strategies  may  be  used  to  enhance  the  development  of  process  skills  and 
inquiry  strategies: 

•  Promote  the  use  of  a  variety  of  questions  and  encourage  reciprocal  questioning  behaviours:  To 

promote  higher  level  thinking/increasingly  difficult  information  processing,  teachers  and 
students  must  use  questions  that  require  one  to  apply,  analyze,  synthesize  and  evaluate 
information.  Predicting,  comparing,  inferencing  and  appraising  real  life  situations  develop 
higher  level  thinking  skills.  McNeil  (1986)1  found  that  comprehension  processes  were  much  more 
common  when  teachers  asked:  "What  did  you  read  that  is  so  important  that  you  want  to 
remember  it  always?"  rather  than,  "What  did  you  read  that  you  should  remember  for  a  test?" 

•  Model  strategies:  Teachers  may  model  strategies  for  students  by  "thinking  aloud"  when 
applying  a  thinking  strategy.  Explicit  teacher  explanations  are  associated  with  higher  awareness 
of  lesson  content  and  achievement.  For  example,  when  instructing  students  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  the  teacher  may  ask  students  to  look  for  clues  in  the  context,  to  remember 
that  the  context  means  all  the  words  before  and  after  the  new  word  and  to  recognize  that  clues 
may  be  words  in  a  different  sentence  close  to  the  new  word. 

The  teacher  may  continue  to  talk  about  using  the  strategy,  emphasizing  the  use  of  a  mental 
process  by  suggesting  that  students  put  the  clues  together  with  what  they  already  know  about 
that  word  and  decide  on  the  meaning. 

•  Apply  strategies  to  common  situations:  Learning  becomes  increasingly  successful  when 
applications  can  be  made  in  all  environments.  For  example,  teachers  may  relate  skimming  and 
scanning  techniques  to  reading  want  ads,  sales  flyers,  newspapers  and  bus  schedules. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  practise  modelled  strategies  in  class 
to  ensure  the  use  and  transferability  of  these  strategies.  This  teaching  method  will: 

•  promote  attitudes  and  behaviours  that  enhance  the  use  of  thinking  skills,  such  as: 

being  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  others 
seeking  to  become  more  informed 
-     striving  for  precision  and  clarity  when  writing  and  speaking. 

•  enhance  student  ability  to  apply  problem-solving/decision-making  approaches  to  a  variety  of 
situations  by  asking  themselves  questions  related  to  identifying  the  problem,  planning  strategies, 
evaluating  the  plan  and  assessing  personal  performance. 

•  encourage  students  to  recognize  that  they  can  regulate  and  monitor  their  learning  behaviours, 
and  thus  control  the  outcomes.  Achievement  in  class  can  be  improved  if  students  believe  they  can 
influence  their  performance  by  their  own  personal  efforts.  Strategies  for  self-management  are 
provided  in  the  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

•  assist  students  to  be  conscious  of  their  thought  processes  by  providing  opportunities  to  discuss 
behaviours  and  thinking  processes  with  teachers  and  peers.  Students  may  solve  a  problem  in  pairs 
and  verbalize  the  thought  processes  involved  while  solving  the  problem. 

Student  growth  may  be  enhanced  when  preferred  learning  styles  are  identified  and  accommodated 
in  the  classroom.  Refer  to  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual:  Process  and  Inquiry  for 
further  information  about  learning  styles. 


1    McNeil,  John.    Impact  of  Social  Studies  Tests  and  Textbooks  on  Mature  Reading  Comprehension. 
Unpublished  manuscript,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1986. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIATION 

Recent  educational  research  has  focused,  in  part,  on  instructional  mediation  and  "teacher  talk"  in  the 
classroom;  in  particular,  during  the  development  of  process  skills  and  inquiry  strategies.  Instructional 
mediation  is  an  interactive  process  wherein  teachers  vocalize  their  interpretation  of  tasks  and 
thinking  processes  to  students  and  students  construct  their  own  interpretations  of  the  tasks  and 
thinking  processes.  This  communication  exchange  stimulates  the  development  of  thinking  skills  by 
allowing  teachers  and  students  to  contribute  to  a  meaningful  learning  situation.  Lectures,  or  one- 
sided explanations,  rely  on  students  to  be  self-mediating  and  supply  meaning  without  the  advantage 
of  communication  interaction. 

Teachers  using  instructional  mediation  model  behaviour  that  will  assist  students  to  select  and  make 
more  efficient  use  of  critical  and  creative  thinking  skills.  Emphasis  on  a  strategic  view  of  tasks  will 
encourage  students  to  become  increasingly  independent  in  the  processes  and  behaviours  they  use  to 
solve  problems  and  make  decisions. 

Mediation  will  enhance  students'  feelings  of  competency.  Students  need  to  see  themselves  as  being 
successful.  Students  who  feel  competent,  and  who  recognize  their  efforts  as  being  effective  in 
learning,  are  more  likely  to  be  persistent  in  attempting  new  tasks  that  are  difficult.  Students  who  feel 
incompetent  and  unsuccessful  often  require  constant  praise  from  external  sources.  Students  who  do 
not  recognize  that  their  efforts  are  effective  in  the  learning  process  have  limited  performance  goals 
and  are  hesitant  to  engage  in  any  task  at  which  they  cannot  quickly  become  successful.  Teachers  can 
encourage  students  to  extend  their  learning  goals  by  focusing  mediation  on  the  roles  of  continuous 
effort  and  strategy  selection  in  achieving  success. 

To  apply  instructional  mediation  in  order  to  create  a  classroom  environment  that  will  stimulate 
tudent  use  of  thinking  skills,  the  teacher  should: 

assist  students  to  identify,  analyze  and  evaluate  materials  and  personal  performance 

assist  students  to  pause,  revise,  edit  and  clarify  at  appropriate  times 

model  and  encourage  students  to  use  vocalization  of  thought  processes 

encourage  persistence 

promote  student  use  of  appropriate  questioning  techniques. 

Coaching  is  an  appropriate  strategy  to  use  when  assisting  students  to  develop  appropriate 
behaviour/process  strategies  and  awareness  of  individual  communication  problems.  A  program 
where  students  acquire  the  abilities  to  ask  questions,  monitor  and  regulate  involvement  in  social 
enterprises  and  maintain  conversations  may  be  much  more  beneficial  to  students  than  a  program 
emphasizing  rules  and  a  series  of  isolated  skills.  The  classroom  must  provide  a  supporting,  caring  and 
trusting  environment  where  taking  risks  to  overcome  learning  difficulties  is  encouraged  and 
accepted. 

EXPERIENTIAL  APPROACHES  TO  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Students'  learning  styles  and  diverse  developmental  levels  suggest  a  multidimensional  approach  to 
learning,  involving  situations  that  may  be  experienced  or  simulated  by  students.  Activities  should  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  familiarity  and  relevance  to  the  student  and  student  input. 
Understanding  of  abstract  concepts  can  be  best  developed  through  a  variety  of  tactile  experiences 
involving  social  studies  skills.  An  experiential  approach  of  this  nature  suggests  that  instruction  in 
social  studies  include: 

•  active  student  involvement 

•  activities  that  involve  the  concrete  and  formal  levels  of  cognition  and  the  transition  between 
them 

•  activities  that  address  individual  developmental  levels 

•  activities  that  promote  an  awareness  and  use  of  questioning  strategies  that  enhance  thinking. 
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Experiential  approaches  to  learning  are  valuable  because: 

•  learners  are  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  observe,  react  to  and  evaluate  common  practical 
situations 

•  experiences  furnish  clues  that  will  assist  students  to  clarify  meaning  and  provide  foundations  for 
concept  formation 

•  learners  will  establish  connections  between  social  situations,  communication  skills  and 
participation  skills. 

The  table  below  lists  several  multidimensional  experiences  suitable  for  giving  social  studies  learning 
concrete  contexts. 


EXAMPLES  OF  MULTIDIMENSIONAL  EXPERIENCES1 

SENSING 

VISITING 

PERFORMING 

MAKING 

GROWING 

touching 
smelling 
tasting 
hearing 

field  trips 
classroom  guests 
theatre 
presentations 

music 

gymnastics 

dance 

meals 

pottery 

T-shirts 

bookends 

models 

plants,  animals 
cultures 
chemical 
formations 

VIEWING 

SHARING 

DRAMATIZING 

CRAFTING 

CREATING 

films 

television  programs 
pictures 
sculptures 
animal 
behaviours 

games 

artifacts 

discussions 

interviews 

demonstrations 

artworks 

real  life  roles 

mimes 

masks 

plays 

scenes 

monologues 

clay 

wood 

paper 

cardboard 

cloth 

straws 

designs 
posters 
poems 
games 
computer 
programs 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  begin  instruction  with  concrete  experiences.  Experiences  shared  by 
students  and  teachers  can  become  the  springboards  for  further  learning.  For  example,  a  guest  panel 
discussion  may  become  the  catalyst  for  discussing,  writing  and  researching;  a  tour  of  the  local  county 
council  or  legislative  building  may  become  the  basis  of  a  creative  bulletin  board  display;  and  a  role 
play  of  a  courtroom  lawsuit  can  provide  new  understanding  of  our  legal  system  in  action. 

THE  USE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  MEDIA  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CLASS 

The  impact  of  technology  and  media  on  society  has  been  recognized  by  educators.  Computers  and 
television  may  be  the  most  influential  technological  advances,  yet  all  forms  of  print  and  electronic 
media/technology  will  have  an  effect  on  the  lives  of  students. 

To  varying  degrees,  technology  will  influence  all  institutions  in  our  society,  including  medicine, 
transportation,  communication,  government  and  education.  Therefore,  technology  affects 
individuals.  Exposure  to  technology  is  increasing  through  everyday  activities,  such  as  using  banking 
machines,  purchasing  a  ticket  to  a  concert,  maintaining  and  driving  automobiles,  making  hotel  or 
airplane  reservations  and  using  electronic  maps  to  locate  areas  in  a  shopping  mall.  While  making  use 
of  technology  in  a  variety  of  ways,  students  will  become  familiar  with  the  conveniences  and 
limitations  of  its  numerous  applications. 

Students  must  be  assisted  to  become  critical  viewers/readers/listeners  of  print/electronic  media 
including  television,  magazines,  newspapers,  films  and  rock  videos.  The  classroom  should  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  analyze  media  and  the  effects  of  media  on  their  own  lives  and  on 
society.  Educators  need  to  teach  students  the  appropriate  skills  and  related  attitudes  that  will  enable 
them  to  become  critical,  selective  and  discriminating  in  their  reading,  viewing  and  listening  habits. 


1.  For  permission  to  adapt  and  print  copyrighted  material,  grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  to 
the  following:  Curriculum  Development  Branch,  Ministry  of  Education,  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  for  excerpts  from  English  as  a  Second  Language  K-12,  Resource  Book,  Integrating 
Language  and  Content  Instruction,  Volume  1,  1987,  pp.  14,  15. 
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COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

Due  to  the  present  development  of  microtechnology  and  the  availability  of  low  cost  and  effective 
microcomputers,  computer  technology  is  affecting  every  individual.  The  traditional  meaning  of  the 
word  "literacy"  has  taken  on  a  new  dimension.  To  be  literate  in  our  changing  society,  students  need 
not  only  the  ability  to  communicate  through  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing  and  reading,  but 
also  the  skills  of  interacting  with  machine  technology  (e.g.,  the  hand-held  calculator  and  the 
microcomputer). 

Three  important  uses  of  computer  technology  are: 

•  visual/psychomotor  development 

•  skill  and  concept  reinforcement  through  a  variety  of  innovative  methods 

•  word  processing  knowledge  and  reinforcement. 

INTERACTIVE  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

Interactive  computer  software  holds  great  promise  for  application  in  the  IOP  classroom.  Word 
processing,  in  particular,  can  have  a  major  impact  in  the  social  studies  class  and  may  assist  students  to 
organize,  revise,  edit  and  share  material.  Networking  and  computer  conferencing  may  also  enhance 
student  ability  to  access  and  organize  information  and  ideas.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  refer  to  the 
Learning  Resources  section  of  this  document  and  identify  computer  software  suitable  for  the  abilities, 
needs  and  interests  of  their  students. 

The  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  required  to  be  computer  literate  will  vary  according  to  students' 
maturation  and  ability.  Nevertheless,  the  social  studies  program  may  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to: 

•  identify  and  critically  analyze  computer  software  suitable  to  course/personal  development 

•  use  a  variety  of  prepared  programs  on  a  computer  and  show  respect  for  hardware  and  software 

•  use  computers  to  gather  and  organize  information 

•  recognize  the  basic  applications,  limitations  and  capabilities  of  a  computer  and  identify  major 
areas  in  society  where  computers  are  used  and  the  tasks  performed  by  computers. 

MEDIA  MATERIALS 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  a  variety  of  media  materials  in  the  classroom.  Newspapers, 
periodicals,  television  programs,  films,  audiotapes,  videotapes,  short  story  collections  and  plays  will 
contribute  to  students'  experiences  and  will  enhance  their  development  of  media  literacy  skills. 

TELEVISION 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  television  viewing  are  often  debated,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
educators  must  prepare  students  to  become  critical  viewers,  rather  than  passive  absorbers.  Television 
has  changed  our  lives  and  critical  viewing  has  become  an  important  educational  skill.  This  is 
especially  true  for  students  who  may  experience  difficulty  relating  to  textual  material,  and  who  may 
prefer  visual  and  auditory  messages. 

For  some  students,  learning  difficulties  may  expand  beyond  those  of  reading,  often  extending  to  the 
psychomotor  and  affective  domains.  Rather  than  join  a  club,  play  sports  or  read,  some  students  may 
spend  a  large  amount  of  their  leisure  time  watching  television.  Such  innovations  as  videotapes  and 
large  screen  television  projections  are  causing  television  to  emerge  as  a  very  flexible  and  widely 
usable  non-print  medium. 
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EVALUATION 


Evaluation  should  be  viewed  as  an  ongoing  part  of  the  teaching  and  learning  process,  providing 
continuous  feedback  to  students,  teachers  and  parents/guardians.  Major  functions  served  by  the 
process  of  evaluation  include: 

•  feedback  to  students  about  their  individual  success  in  the  learning  process.  Students  may 
experience  difficulty  in  monitoring  and  regulating  their  learning  behaviours,  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  external  feedback  as  to  their  progress.  Feedback  and  encouragement  must  be  provided 
on  a  regular  basis 

•  information  to  teachers  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  learning  goals  and  objectives,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  learning  strategies  and  materials  that  have  been  used.  Such  information  enables 
the  teacher  to  modify  the  program  as  required  with  respect  to  pacing,  learning  resources, 
teaching  methods  or  objectives 

•  information  to  parents/guardians  regarding  the  student's  progress.  Where  possible,  reports  to 
parents/guardians,  should  be  interpreted  through  interviews  so  that  the  implications  of  the 
evaluation  are  understood.  While  useful  in  communicating  student  progress  to 
parents/guardians,  the  interview  is  also  valuable  in  identifying  individual  needs  that  may  be  met 
through  program  planning  and  delivery. 


Evaluation  should  serve  diagnostic  purposes  in  identifying  student  strengths  and  weaknesses,  as 
well  as  summative  needs  in  measuring  overall  growth.*  Because  evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of 
all  aspects  of  the  instructional  process,  information  used  in  the  evaluation  of  a  student  should  be 
gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources  using  a  variety  of  methods. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  is  a  fact  of  daily  life  and  a  necessary  part  of  monitoring  programs  and  students'  progress. 
Efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  variation  in  the  procedures  so  as  to  draw  upon  students'  strengths 
and  provide  for  their  success  in  the  evaluation  process.  Some  students  will  go  to  extreme  measures  to 
avoid  being  "tested"  again  and  students  may  be  absent  from  many  examinations;  feign  an  uncaring 
attitude;  or  fail  to  give  their  best  effort  so  that  the  anticipated  failure  can  be  dismissed  with  the 
excuse  that  they  really  did  not  try  anyway. 

The  strategies  provided  here  are  intended  to  serve  as  guidelines  to  the  teacher  in  developing  a  system 
of  evaluation  that  will  improve  both  student  learning  and  the  quality  of  the  social  studies  program. 

•     Evaluate  students  on  an  ongoing  basis,  using  a  variety  of  methods,  such  as: 

-  provide  taped  versions  of  quizzes  and  tests  for  the  weaker  readers  and  allow  them  to  explain 
the  answer  on  tape  or  to  a  scribe 

-  schedule  opportunities  for  students  to  give  demonstrations,  which  will  provide  the  external 
structure  and/or  motivation  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  print 

-  encourage  students  to  formulate  their  own  questions  for  an  exam,  which  will  provide  teachers 
with  valuable  insight  into  the  information  that  students  think  is  important 

-  provide  a  variety  of  open-ended  items  to  encourage  critical  and  creative  thinking 

-  use  open-book  examinations  to  enhance  note-taking,  organizing,  locating  and  skimming 
abilities. 


* 


A  variety  of  diagnostic  instruments  are  available  through  Alberta  Education,  Learning  Resources 
Distributing  Centre  (LRDC). 
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•  Emphasize  the  synthesis  of  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  process  objectives,  rather  than  isolated 
skills.  Provide  students  with  a  variety  of  informal  situations  where  they  can  demonstrate  their 
understanding  and  application  of  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes. 

•  Provide  encouragement  by  asking  questions  and  making  statements  that  will  prompt  students  to 
evaluate  their  products  and  use  of  thinking  skills.  These  techniques  will  encourage  students  to  be 
less  dependent  on  external  rewards  and  more  responsible  for  their  own  learning.  Some  examples 
might  include: 

"You  did  a  good  job  of  (be  specific)." 

"What  steps  did  you  find  most  difficult?" 

"How  could  you  improve  your  work  in  this  question?" 

•  Provide  adequate  time  for  students  to  complete  their  work.  Students  often  do  not  do  their  best 
undertime  pressure. 

•  Consider  the  following  when  evaluating  students'  performances: 

use  students'  strengths  to  ensure  success  in  the  evaluation  process 
-     help  students  realize  that  ongoing  self-evaluation,  as  well  as  external  evaluation,  is  a  positive 
developmental  process 

assist  students  to  understand  that  making  mistakes  and  developing  the  ability  to  identify  and 
correct  errors  are  part  of  the  growth  process  and  that  mistakes  need  not  be  embarrassments. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  evaluate  student  progress  relative  to  prescribed  knowledge,  skills  and 
attitudes  throughout  the  year,  using  a  variety  of  instruments  and  techniques.  The  following  briefly 
describes  evaluation  methods.  The  list  is  not  inclusive;  rather  it  may  serve  to  guide  the  evaluation 
process. 


EXAMPLES  OF 

INSTRUMENTS  AND 

TECHNIQUES 

COMMENTS  OR  DESCRIPTIONS 

ANECDOTAL  RECORDS 

A  continuous  log  or  diary  of  student  progress  in  written  form.  As  a 
detailed  record  of  specific  observations,  anecdotal  records  can  provide 
useful  data  for  analysis  and  interpretation. 

CHECKLISTS 

Checklists  serve  to  record  performance  levels  in  a  variety  of 
activities/situations,  such  as  the  completion  of  tasks  associated  with 
specific  criteria  and  participation  in  group/individual  activities. 
Checklists  may  be  useful  for  peer,  teacher  and  self-evaluation,  and  to 
enhance  student  organization  skills. 

INTERVIEWS  AND 
CONFERENCES 

Student/teacher  conferences  may  be  used  to  move  the  student  toward 
increased  self-direction,  to  review  an  activity,  unit  or  test  and  to  acquire 
student  perceptions  about  progress,  etc. 

MEDIA 

Teachers  may  tape-record  tests  to  evaluate  student  listening  skills  and 
knowledge.  Students  may  use  tape  recordings  to  respond  in  a  testing 
situation.  Students'  performances  may  be  videotaped  for  evaluation 
purposes. 
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EXAMPLES  OF 

INSTRUMENTS  AND 

TECHNIQUES 

COMMENTS  OR  DESCRIPTIONS 

OBSERVATIONS 

Observing  student  behaviour  in  order  to  record  performance  on  a 
checklist  or  to  record  data  for  an  anecdotal  report  is  a  useful  evaluation 
technique.  The  focus  is  usually  an  individual  student  or  a  select  number 
of  students  undertaking  an  activity  over  a  given  time  frame. 
Observation  can  include  student  responses  to  questions,  use  of  time 
and  materials  and  participation  in  discussions  and  group  activities. 

SAMPLES  OF  STUDENT 
WORK 

Samples  of  students'  work  are  collected  and  qualitative  differences 
over  time  are  assessed  using  written  work,  reports,  maps,  tests,  etc. 

SELF- AND  PEER 
EVALUATIONS 

Peer  evaluation  is  used  primarily  when  assessing  other  students' 
participation  skills  in  group  activities.  Self-evaluation  can  be  used  in 
relation  to  activities  and  assignments  as  well  as  group  work.  There 
should  be  follow-up  to  self-evaluation,  such  as  a  conference  with  the 
teacher. 

SPECIFIC 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Group  activities,  such  as  role  playing,  simulation  games  and  panel 

discussions. 

Speaking  activities,  such  as  oral  presentations,  interviews  and  debates. 

Displaying/demonstrating  activities,  such  as  artwork,  charts,  graphs, 

tables  and  maps. 

Written  assignments,  such  as  paragraphs,  reports  and  position  papers. 

QUESTIONNAIRES  AND 
INVENTORIES 

Questionnaires  may  include  true/false,  multiple  choice,  key-list, 
matching,  sentence  completion  and/or  open-ended  questions. 
Inventories  provide  checklists  which  may  be  related  to  the  student's 
interests  and  attitudes.  The  choices  provided  to  the  stem  of  the 
question  are  scaled  in  terms  of  degree  of  favourableness  or 
acceptability.  Examples  of  useful  inventory  choices  include: 
The  Likert  Scale  -  a  5-point  key  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  attitude  statement.  Examples  of  the  key  are:  strongly  approve, 
approve,  undecided,  disapprove,  and  strongly  disapprove.  A  summed 
score  may  be  established  by  weighting  the  responses  to  each  statement 
from  5  for  strongly  approve  to  1  for  strongly  disapprove. 
The  Semantic  Differential  -  uses  descriptive  words  to  indicate  possible 
responses  to  an  attitudinal  object.  The  response  indicates  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  student's  beliefs  from  +  3  (very  favourable) 
through  0  (very  unfavourable). 

Rank  Order  -  a  qroup  of  three  or  more  items  is  presented  which  the 
student  arranges  in  order  of  preference.  This  type  of  item  is  a  cross 
between  matching  and  key-list  questions. 
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EXAMPLES  OF 

INSTRUMENTS  AND 

TECHNIQUES 

COMMENTS  OR  DESCRIPTIONS 

TESTS 

Objective  tests  -  matchinq,  fill-in-the-blank,  true/false,  multiple  choice, 

key-list  questions. 

Free  response  tests  -  sentence  answers,  paraqraphs,  essays. 

Testing  should  be  balanced  with  other  evaluation  instruments  and 

techniques  when  determining  marks  for  reporting  purposes. 

Tests  should  be  scheduled.  Unscheduled  tests  may  be  used  for 

diagnostic  or  formative  purposes,  rather  than  for  summative 

evaluation. 

The  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual  contains  additional  information  that  may  be  of 
assistance  when  evaluating  student  performance;  e.g.,  student  yearly  record  forms,  peer  response 
sheets  and  self-evaluation  checklists. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  CONTENT/SCOPE  AND 
SEQUENCE:  SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 


The  following  Presentation  of  Content/Scope  and  Sequence  integrates  and  clusters  the 
prescribed  concepts,  skills  and  attitudes  of  the  Social  Studies  26  program  into  three  sections. 
Each  section  is  organized  into  four  columns.  The  shaded  statements  (column  1)  on  the  following 
pages  enable  the  reader  to  identify  readily  those  portions  of  the  program  that  are  prescribed. 
Local  adjustments  to  the  design  and  delivery  of  this  curriculum  may  be  needed  to  meet  individual 
student's  abilities,  needs,  interests  and  learning  styles. 

The  four  columns  of  the  presentation  of  content  include  the  following  information: 

•  Learning  Objectives  (column  1):  outline  the  prescribed  content. 

•  Related  Life  Skills  (column  2):  establish  an  immediate  need  or  use  for  each  skill  being  studied 
and  suggest  ways  of  planning  relevant  learning  experiences. 


• 


Related  Applications  Across  the  Curriculum  (column  3):  contain  suggestions  for  relating 
social  studies  to  applications  in  the  occupational  component  and  other  academic  disciplines. 
The  references  provided  in  this  column  will  facilitate  curricular  integration  by  establishing  a 
base  for  cooperative  planning  among  other  subject  area  teachers  in  the  program. 

•  Suggested  Strategies/Activities  (column  4):  provide  strategies  useful  in  developing  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  of  the  program.  A  wide  range  of  suggestions  are  provided  to 
initiate  activities  at  various  levels  in  keeping  with  the  numerous  abilities  of  students. 

The  advice  and  direction  offered  throughout  columns  2,  3  and  4  is  not  prescriptive,  and  is 
offered  only  as  a  service  to  teachers. 


It  is  not  intended  that  instruction  begin  with  the  initial  learning  objective  and  continue  through 
to  the  final  learning  objective  as  outlined  in  the  Presentation  of  Content/Scope  and  Sequence. 

Rather,  learning  objectives  are  to  be  clustered  and  addressed  in  contexts  relevant  to  student 
abilities,  interests  and  needs.  Themes  A,  B  and  C  are  further  developed  in  the  Social  Studies  26 
Teacher  Resource  Manual. 


The  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual  contains  supplementary  activities,  teaching 
strategies  and  background  information  to  develop  further  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes.  The 
teacher  manual  also  contains  a  generic  section  to  enhance  student  development  of  process, 
communication  and  participation  skills  and  inquiry  strategies.  In  addition,  selections  from  the 
basic  student  resource  are  referenced  within  each  thematic  unit  of  the  teacher  resource  manual. 

The  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  focuses  on  expanding  the  application  of 
skills,  development  of  attitudes  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  introduced  in  preceding  grades 
within  new  contexts. 
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Primary  goals  of  the  Integrated  Occupational  Social  Studies  Program  are  to  enhance  students'  self- 
esteem  and  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  into  responsible  citizens.  Achieving 
competence  in  social  studies  is  a  developmental  process  acquired  as  skills  and  related  knowledge 
and  attitudes  are  refined  and  expanded  over  time.  Knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  are 
interrelated  and  to  be  addressed  simultaneously. 

The  scope  and  sequence  chart  at  the  beginning  of  each  theme  provides  an  overview  of  the 
knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  to  be  developmentally  and  simultaneously  addressed  in 
Social  Studies  26.  Knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  are  organized  according  to  the  following 
themes: 

•  You  and  the  Canadian  Identity 

•  Canada  and  You  in  the  World 

•  Career  Trends  and  You. 

Flexibility  in  organizing  prescribed  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  in  keeping  with  student  abilities, 
interests  and  needs,  and  available  resources  is  encouraged.  Current  affairs  are  to  be  addressed 
throughout  the  year  as  they  apply  to  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  under  study.  Municipal, 
provincial,  national  and  global  geography  relative  to  current  events  may  be  addressed  within  the 
program. 

KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge  objectives  are  listed  in  the  form  of  generalizations  and  key  understandings.  Related 
concepts,  facts  and  content  are  incorporated  into  the  learning  objectives  which  are  shaded  in  the 
Presentation  of  Content  section  of  this  document.  A  generalization  is  a  rule  or  principle  that  shows 
relationships  between  two  or  more  concepts.  A  key  understanding  is  a  statement  of  a  major 
understanding  related  to  the  content  of  the  unit.  A  concept  is  an  idea  or  meaning  represented  by  a 
word,  term  or  other  symbol  that  stands  for  a  class  or  group  of  things.  Facts  are  part  of  information 
that  apply  to  specific  situations;  for  example,  specific  statements  about  people,  things,  events  or 
ideas. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Skill  objectives  are  listed  in  the  Scope  and  Sequence  chart  following  the  knowledge  objectives. 
Process,  communication  and  participation  skills  and  inquiry  strategies  are  interdependent  and  may  be 
taught  within  the  suggested  themes  outlined  in  this  document  and  further  developed  in  the  Social 
Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual,  or  within  locally  developed  themes.  The  thematic  structure 
facilitates  interdependency,  resulting  in  an  integrated  social  studies  program.  A  chart  distinguishing 
skills  which  may  be  addressed  at  each  grade  level  is  contained  in  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher 
Resource  Manual. 

Students  differ  in  the  rate  at  which  they  acquire  skills.  Successful  sequencing  involves  altering  and 
adjusting  learning  tasks  to  suit  the  individual  student's  needs,  interests  and  growth  patterns.  The 
sequence  should  begin  with  the  present  performance  of  the  student,  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of 
problem  areas  and  focus  on  promoting  social  studies  growth. 

The  skills  to  be  developmentally  addressed  at  each  grade  level  throughout  the  social  studies  program 
are  organized  as  follows: 

PROCESS  SKILLS:  Process  skills  enable  the  learnerto  gather,  organize,  appraise  and  apply  information 
and  ideas.  Students  will  be  expected  to  use  reading,  listening  and  viewing  skills  to  locate,  interpret, 
organize,  analyze,  synthesize  and  evaluate  information  in  keeping  with  their  abilities. 
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COMMUNICATION  SKILLS:  Communication  in  social  studies  involves  expressing  and  presenting 
information  and  ideas.  Students  will  be  expected  to  use  speaking  and  writing  skills  to  express  ideas, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  convey  information. 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS:  Participation  skills  enable  the  learner  to  apply  process  and  communication 
skills  to  interact  with  others.  Students  will  be  expected  to  recognize  the  purpose  of  group  activities 
and  enhance  the  purpose  through  appropriate  use  of  participation  skills. 

INQUIRY  STRATEGIES 

Inquiry  strategies  enable  the  learner  to  use  process,  communication  and  participation  skills  to  answer 
questions,  solve  problems  and  make  decisions.  Students  will  be  expected  to: 

•  use  critical/creative  thinking  to  solve  problems,  make  decisions  and  answer  questions 

•  examine  the  processes  whereby  decisions  affecting  themselves  and  society  are  made 

•  use  appropriate  inquiry  models  to  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and  make  decisions. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

The  nature  of  social  studies  requires  the  examination  of  values  and  the  enhancement  of  positive 
attitudes  among  students.  While  attention  should  be  given  to  developing  as  many  desirable  personal 
characteristics  and  attitudes  in  students  as  possible,  some  attitudes  need  to  be  identified  for 
particular  emphasis  in  each  topic.  Students  should  participate  in  activities  that  help  develop  positive 
attitudes  toward  one  another.  Learning  should  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and  open 
inquiry. 

The  attitude  objectives  describe  a  way  of  thinking,  feeling  or  acting  and  are  developed  through  a 
variety  of  learning  experiences  that  encompass  knowledge  and  skill  objectives.  These  experiences 
include  participation  in  specific  activities,  the  development  of  positive  attitudes  toward  one  another 
and  learning  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and  open  inquiry.  Attitude  objectives  should  receive 
continuous  and  informal  evaluation. 

The  development  of  the  positive  attitudes  needed  for  responsible  citizenship  is  a  gradual  and 
ongoing  process.  The  attitude  objectives  for  social  studies,  which  students  should  develop,  include: 

positive  attitudes  about  learning 

positive  and  realistic  attitudes  about  one's  self 

attitudes  of  respect,  tolerance  and  understanding  toward  individuals,  groups  and  cultures  in 

one's  community  and  in  other  communities  (local,  regional,  national,  global) 

positive  attitudes  about  democracy,  including  an  appreciation  of  the  rights,  privileges  and 

responsibilities  of  citizenship 
-     an  attitude  of  responsibility  toward  the  environment  and  community  (local,  regional,  national, 

global). 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  refer  to  and  use  the  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual  where 
additional  activities  and  student/teacher  resources  are  listed.  The  thematic  approach  presented  in 
this  document  and  extended  in  the  teacher  resource  manual  provides  the  integration  of  social  studies 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes. 
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THEME  A: 
YOU  AND  THE  CANADIAN  IDENTITY 


The  generalizations,  key  understandings  and  concepts  addressed  in  this  section 
of  the  Social  Studies  26  program  may  be  difficult  for  some  students.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  identify  what  the  student  knows  and  begin  instruction  with 
what  the  student  knows. 

Teachers  may  initiate  understanding  about  the  Canadian  identity  by  providing 
opportunities  for  students  to  examine  their  personal  identity  and  list  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  their  identity,  such  as  family,  friends,  activities,  music,  value 
system,  community  organizations  and  institutions.  (See  pp.  42  and  43.) 

Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  generalizations,  key  understandings 

and  concepts  as  they  relate  to  familiar  experiences  and  knowledge: 

e.g.,       The  concept  of  diversity  may  be  addressed  by  organizing  for  instruction 

in  such  a  way  that  students  will  use  critical  and  creative  thinking  skills  to 

examine: 

•  the  diversity  of  the  students  in  the  classroom  or  school 

•  the  differences  among  various  classrooms  such  as  the  science  lab 
and  the  library 

•  the  different  businesses  and  industries  in  the  community 

•  the  numerous  resources  in  the  immediate  community  compared 
with  a  neighbouring  community. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  generate  and  respond  to  questions 
throughout  this  thematic  unit  that  will: 

•  enhance  student  understanding 

•  focus  attention  on  the  learning  objectives. 

The  value  and  meaning  of  learning  increases  when  students  understand  the 
effect  of  course  content  on  their  personal  lives.  The  contexts  for  instruction  in 
social  studies  begin  with  knowledge  and  experiences  with  which  the  student 
can  readily  identify,  and  extend  to  unfamiliar  contexts  as  students  gain 
understanding. 

The  following  illustrates  the  contexts  for  learning,  self  through  world. 


Self^Family^Community<-»Province<-»Country«-*World 


The  influence  of  world  affairs  will  be  understood  more  thoroughly  if  students 
can  relate  the  effects  of  specific  events  on  their  personal  lives  and  the  lives  of 
members  of  the  community. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 


THEME  A:  YOU  AND  THE 
CANADIAN  IDENTITY 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY  UNDERSTANDINGS.  CONCEPTS  AND  FACTS  USTED  WITHIN  THIS  THEMATIC  UNIT  ARE  PRESENTED  AS 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  REQUIRED  CONTENT  AND  HELP  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES.   THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY 

UNDERSTANDINGS  ARE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES. 

THE  CONCEPTS,  RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT  SHOULD 

BE  DEVELOPED  AND  USED  TO  FACILITATE  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY  UNDERSTANDINGS. 

GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

UNDERSTANDINGS 

Students     will      be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the  related 

expected  to  develop  an 

facts  and  content  to  develop  the 

Students  will  be  expected  to 

understanding  of  the 

generalizations,  key  understandings  and 

understand  that: 

following  concepts: 

concepts. 

•     Canada  is  a  community  with 

pluralism 

Identify  various  cultural,  ethnic,  economic 

diverse  social,  cultural  and 

diversity 

and   religious  groups,  and   relate  these 

economic  dimensions 

regionalism 
population 

groups  to  the  pluralistic  nature  of  Canada. 

distribution 

Examine  the  geography  of  Canada  and 
relate  geography  to  Canadian  diversity  and 

disparity 

regionalism: 

•     resource  and  industry  distribution 

•     population  distribution. 

Briefly  review  history  of  Canada  and  relate 

history    to    Canadian    diversity    and 

regionalism. 

Identify  socioeconomic  indicators  that 

illustrate  disparity  and   relate  these  to 

familiar  communities: 

•     unemployment  rates 

•     educational  and  training  levels 

•     per  capita  income 

•     cost/standard  of  living. 

•     social,  cultural  and  economic 

unity 

Select  and  examine  institutions  and  service 

factors  foster  a  sense  of 

community 

systems  that  contribute  to  national  unity: 

Canadian  community 

interdependence 

•     transportation 

compromise 

•     medicare 

equalization 

•     communication 

multiculturalism 

•     education 

bilingualism 

•  government 

•  leisure,  such  as  sports,  music,  art. 

•     the  Canadian  identity  is 

shaped  by  a  variety  of  factors 
arising  from  geography  and 
history 

cultural  mosaic 
identity 

Examine  a  variety  of  factors  that  relate  to 
Canadian  identity: 

•  national  symbols 

•  values 

•  personal  and  others'  perceptions  of 
Canada 

•  Canadian  family  tree 
-     first  peoples 

French  and  English 
other  cultural  groups 

•  population   distribution   by   cultural 
background. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES  (continued) 


GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


CONCEPTS 


RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 


•  community,  provincial  and 
national  identity  influence 
personal  identity 

•  an  individual's  cultural  identity 
is  influenced  by  interaction 
with  others. 


personal  identity 


cultural  identity 


Examine  one's  interaction  with  others  to 
understand  their  influence  on  personal 
identity: 

•  family,  school,  community  groups  and 
activities 

•  majority/minority  groups 

•  leisure  activities  and  personal  interests 

•  personal  history. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Social  studies  skills  are  integrated  in  the  Learning  Objectives  outlined  in  column  1,  beginning  on  p.  36. 
The  skills  listed  below  are  emphasized  in  this  section.  Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to 
use: 

PROCESS  SKILLS  to: 

select  appropriate  sources  of  information  on  an  issue  or  problem 

gather,  identify,  organize  and  use  relevant  information  from  print  and  non-print  sources 

distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  to: 

discuss  issues  by  identifying  key  points  and  supporting  details 

express  and  defend  ideas  in  oral  and  written  form 

convey  information  and  express  ideas,  using  a  visual  format. 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS  to: 

interact  and  work  effectively  with  others  in  a  variety  of  group  settings 
participate  in  group  decision  making  and  problem  solving. 

INQUIRY  STRATEGIES  to: 

apply  critical  and  creative  thinking  skills  when  solving  problems  and  making  decisions 
evaluate  the  effect  of  a  particular  decision  taken  by  the  government. 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

The  attitudes  listed  below  are  emphasized  in  this  section. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  develop: 

•     appreciation  of  the  need  for  discussion,  cooperation  and  compromise  to  resolve  conflicts,  make 

decisions  and  solve  problems 

respect  for  the  rights  of  others  to  express  alternative  points  of  view 

respect  for  and  appreciation  of  the  uniqueness  of  Canada 

respect  for  the  many  cultural  groups  in  Canada 

openness  to  new  ideas  and  opinions  about  the  nature  of  Canadian  society 

sensitivity  to  what  being  Canadian  means  to  people  in  various  regions  of  Canada. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 

YOU  AND  THE  CANADIAN  IDENTITY 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Related  Life  Skills 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 

Canada  is  a  community  with  diverse  social,  cultural  and 
economic  dimensions. 

•  Identifies  various  cultural,  ethnic,  economic  and 
religious  groups,  and  relates  these  groups  to  the 
pluralistic  nature  of  Canada. 

•  Gathers  information  using  media  sources  or 
surveys  to  determine  the  variety  of  cultural, 
ethnic,  religious  and  other  groups  in  the 
community. 

•  Displays  gathered  information  using  a  chart  or 
graph. 

•  Examines  the  geography  of  Canada  and  relates 
geography  to  Canadian  diversity  and  regionalism. 

•  Makes  inferences  and  generalizations  about  how 
geography  and  resources  may  affect  the 
distribution  of  population  and  industry. 

•  Reviews  key  events  in  Canadian  history  and 
relates  these  events  to  Canadian  diversity  and 
regionalism. 

•  Identifies  socioeconomic  indicators  that  illustrate 
disparity,  such  as  unemployment  rates, 
educational  and  training  levels,  per  capita  income 
and  cost/standard  of  living. 

•  Examines  socioeconomic  indicators  and  relates 
indicators  to  geography  and  resources  in  familiar 
communities. 

•  Relates  the  political  dimension  of  Canada  to 
pluralism,  diversity  and  regionalism. 


Respects  the  rights  of  all  social,  cultural 
and  economic  groups  within  the 
community. 

Investigates  regional  economic  factors 
when  seeking  employment  and  makes 
decisions  according  to  future  prospects. 

Makes  informed  choices  during  elections 
and  recognizes  the  diverse  needs  of 
Canada  as  a  whole. 

Realizes  the  diverse  options  Canada  has  to 
offer  for  vacation  enjoyment. 

Remains  current  with  respect  to  world 
issues,  and  how  they  affect  the  different 
regions  within  Canada  and  Canada  as  a 
whole. 

Chooses  to  live  in  a  location  that  will  best 
meet  individual,  occupational,  economical, 
cultural  and  social  needs. 

Recognizes  that  political  parties  attempt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  each 
region  of  Canada. 


Elective 
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Related  Applications 
Across  the  Curriculum 


Suggested  Strategies/Activities 


English 

Applies  a  variety  of  appropriate  skills  to 
gather,  organize,  edit  and  report  information. 


Interprets  signs,  symbols 
when  interpreting  maps. 

Mathematics 


and  abbreviations 


Uses  appropriate  computation  skills  when 
calculating  population  densities,  per  capita 
income,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

Science 

Identifies  the  impact  of  technological  changes 
on  various  regions  of  the  province/nation: 
e.g.,    -   hazardous  waste  disposal  in  Alberta 

-  air  and  water  pollution  monitors  and 
controls. 

Occupational  Courses 

Recognizes  the  diversity  of  business  and 
industry,  and  relates  diversity  to  local  and 
regional  employment  opportunities. 

Appreciates  the  social,  cultural  and  economic 

factors  of  production  in  Alberta  and  other 

areas: 

e.g.,  -  an  increase  in  the  Alberta  population 
may  increase  the  labour  force  which 
may  result  in  increased  production 
and  consumption 

-  an  influx  of  immigrants  from  a 
specific  country  may  increase 
culturally  related  activities  and 
services,  such  as  food  outlets, 
religious  centres  and  recreational 
activities. 


Review  Canadian  geography  with  students  to 
reinforce  an  awareness  of  physical  diversity  and  to 
provide  a  familiar  context  upon  which  to  build 
further  study  of  course  concepts.  (See  Social  Studies 
26  Teacher  Resource  Manual,  Theme  A.) 

Have  students  work  in  small  groups  to  gather 
information  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  develop 
travel  brochures  representing  different  regions  of 
Canada.  Have  students  list  reasons  why  people  may 
wish  to  visit  each  region: 
e.g.,    -  tourist  attractions 

-  climate 

-  local  fairs/festivals 

-  cultural/athletic  events. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  work  in  groups 
to  investigate  the  cultural,  economic  and/or  social 
environments  of  each  region  in  Canada: 
e.g.,    -   housing  and  food  costs 

-  medical  facilities 

-  population      density      and      cultural 
composition. 

Have  students  report  information  using  a  multi- 
media approach,  such  as  charts,  graphs,  collages,  slide 
representations  and  videos. 

Community  Partnerships 

Encourage  students  to  bring  to  class  media  examples 
of  diversity  in  Canada,  the  province  and  the 
community,  and  to  present  the  information  for 
discussion. 

Invite  business  people  from  the  community  to  class  to 
discuss  why  they  located  in  your  community  and 
other  related  issues. 


Invite  the  MLA  or  MP  from  your  constituency  to 
outline  the  positive  and  negative  characteristics  of 
your  region  and  how  these  relate  to  Canada  as  a 
whole. 
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Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  organize  and 
take  a  field  trip  to  a  different  area  in  the  province. 
For  example,  arrange  to  visit  another  IOP  class. 
Investigate  resources,  major  economic  activities, 
cultural  groups  and  social  conditions  of  the  area. 
Prepare  a  presentation  for  students  in  Grades  8  and  9, 
parents,  teachers,  etc.  Encourage  an  exchange  visit. 

Tour  a  local  museum,  art  gallery,  craft  show  and/or 
farmers'  market  and  have  students  identify  the 
regions  where  the  items  on  display  originated  and 
their  significance;  e.g.,  mining,  fishing  and 
agricultural  items. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 

YOU  AND  THE  CANADIAN  IDENTITY 

LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

Related  Life  Skills                      , 

Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 

Social,  cultural  and  economic  factors  foster  a  sense  of 

Canadian  community. 

• 

Uses  a  variety  of  sources  to  gather  information 

Applies   personal    knowledge    about 

about  institutions  and  service  systems  that 

Canadian  institutions  to  locate  appropriate 

contribute  to  community/provincial/national 

services. 

unity: 

-     transportation 

Understands  that  institutions  and  service 

medicare 

systems  rely  on  support  from  individuals 

communication 

and   municipal,   provincial   and  federal 

education 

governments. 

government 

leisure,  such  as  sports,  music,  art. 

Relates  to  people  from  other  areas  of  the 
country  with   empathy,  tolerance  and 

• 

Discusses  the  interdependent  nature  of  social, 
cultural  and  economic  factors. 

understanding. 

Understands  the  interdependent  nature  of 

• 

Identifies  examples  of  solving  problems  and 

service  systems  when   making  political 

making  decisions  using  a  variety  of  methods,  such 

decisions. 

as  compromise  and  cooperation,  and   makes 

generalizations   about   strategies   to   solve 

Uses/adheres  to  transportation  safety 

problems  and  make  decisions. 

precautions/regulations:                                        < 
e.g.,    -   seat  belts 

• 

Generates  and  examines  strategies  designed  to 

-   vehicle  maintenance  schedules 

enhance  equal  and  fair  access  to  institutions  and 

-  flashing  red  street  and  vehicle 

service  systems  at  various  government  levels. 

lights.  " 

• 

Examines  how  multiculturalism  and  bilingualism 

Uses  Canadian  institutions  and  service 

contribute  to  Canadian  unity. 

systems  responsibly  in  order  to   meet 
personal  needs. 

E       • 

Identifies  political  groups  and  examines  political 

factors  that  may  foster  a  sense  of  Canadian 

Recognizes  the  need  for  medical  research 

community. 

to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

Recognizes   that   world    events    may 
influence  Canadian  unity: 
e.g.,    -   natural  disasters 

-  civil  wars 

-  sports  events. 

Becomes    a    volunteer    in    a    medical 
institution: 

e.g.,    -   visits,  reads  to  and  entertains 
patients. 

Maintains  a  healthy  lifestyle  to  increase 
personal  quality  of  life  and   decrease 
demands  on  the  medical  system. 

E  =  Elective 

< 
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Related  Applications 
Across  the  Curriculum 


Suggested  Strategies/Activities 


English 

Prepares  for  a  presentation  by  locating, 
reviewing  and  organizing  information. 

Reviews  comprehension  skills  relative  to 
mapping,  graphing  and  charting  information. 

Mathematics 

Recognizes  the  use  of  geometry  in  the  design/ 
mapping  of  transportation  routes. 

Applies  appropriate  computation  skills  when 
calculating  distance,  time,  speed  and  gasoline 
consumption. 

Science 

Recognizes    national    and    international 

scientific  organizations: 

e.g.,    -   National  Science  Council. 

Appreciates  the   scientific/technological 
interdependence  of  Canada  and  the  world: 
e.g.,    -  television  innovations  from  Japan 

-  space  travel  technology  from  U.S.A. 
andU.S.S.R. 

Recognizes  the  impact  of  technology  on 
transportation  and  medical  systems: 
e.g.,    -  computers 

-  light  rail  transit 

-  laser  technology. 

Identifies    the     sub-systems     used     in 

transportation  vehicles: 

e.g.,    -  electrical,  fuel  and  cooling  systems. 

Demonstrates  an  understanding  of  principles 
that  govern  the  operation  of  recent  safety 
technologies  developed  for  travel : 
e.g.,    -  safety     belt    systems,     padded 
dashboards,  air  bag  systems. 

Occupational  Courses 

Identifies  employment  opportunities  related 
to  the  transportation  system: 
e.g.,    -  ambulance  drivers,  luggage  handlers, 
ticket  agents,  mechanics. 

Identifies  the  associations  and  organizations 
that  impact  upon  the  workplace  and 
community. 

Identifies    employment    and    volunteer 

opportunities  relative  to  the  health  services 

cluster: 

e.g.,    -   ward  aide,  kitchen/laundry  assistant, 

receptionist/telephone   operator, 

pharmacy  clerk. 


Provide  opportunity  for  students  to  use  a  semantic 
web  to  brainstorm  Canadian  institutions: 
e.g.,     -   LITERATURE  -  Farley  Mowat,  W.O.  Mitchell, 
Margaret  Lawrence 

-  MUSIC  -  Anne  Murray,  k.d.  lang,  Jeff  Healey 
Band,  Gowan 

-  RECREATION  -  NHL,  CFL 

-  COMMUNICATION    -   CBC,    television, 
satellites 

Have  students  organize  themselves  into  groups. 
Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  investigate 
further  an  institution  and  present  their  findings  using 
a  multi-media  approach,  such  as  collages,  pictures, 
songs,  videos  and  posters. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  collect  and 
report  social,  cultural  and  economic  data  within  and 
relative  to  the  school: 
e.g.,    -  the  numbers  of  students  who  belong  to  the 

drama  club,  students'  union  executive,  chess 

club,  school  sports  teams 

-  the  means  of  financing  school  organizations 
and  events. 

Community  Partnerships 

Visit  a  bus  station,  train  station  and  airport  in  your 
community.  Gather  travel  schedules,  pamphlets,  etc., 
and  have  students  plan  a  trip  across  Canada  using 
each  means  of  transportation.  Each  itinerary  should 
include  departure  and  arrival  times,  necessary  carrier 
changes,  costs,  total  travel  times,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  system,  etc.  Alternatively,  a 
group  could  investigate  one  system  and  report  to 
other  groups. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  examine  the 
transportation  innovations  apparent  throughout  the 
community: 

e.g.,     -   snowmobiles,  light  rail  transit,  all-terrain 
vehicles. 

Arrange  with  students  to  job  shadow  an  employee 
working  within  the  transportation,  medical, 
communication,  education,  government  or  leisure 
systems  (e.g.,  taxi  driver,  bus  driver,  truck  driver, 
ticket  agents). 

Visit  medical   and   leisure  facilities   within   the 
community  and   investigate  services,   admittance 
criteria,  costs,  etc.: 
e.g.,    -   health    unit,    medical    clinic,    hospital 

emergency  ward,  fitness  centre,  swimming 

pools. 

Encourage  students  to  identify  and  visit  educational 
institution  within  the  community  to  prepare  for 
future  educational  needs. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 

YOU  AND  THE  CANADIAN  IDENTITY 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Related  Life  Skills 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 

The  Canadian  identity  is  shaped  by  a  variety  of  factors 
arising  from  geography  and  history. 

•       Identifies  and  discusses  a  variety  of  factors  that 
relate  to  Canadian  identity,  such  as: 
national  symbols 
values 

personal  and  others'  perceptions  of  Canada 
Canadian    Family    Tree;    first    peoples, 
French/English  and  other  cultural  groups 
population     distribution     by     cultural 
background 
physical  features 
Canadian  inventions  and  innovations. 


Takes  pride  in  one's  community,  province 
and  country. 

Becomes  a  positive  ambassador  when 
travelling  outside  one's  community. 

Remains  informed  about  events  that  may 
influence  the  community  through 
newspapers,  magazines  and  newscasts. 

Becomes  involved  in  world  organizations 
and  events,  such  as  foster  parent  plans,  eye 
glasses  collections  and  relief  aid 
contributions. 

Respects  the  rights  of  others  to  express 
their  culture  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
e.g.,    -   Native  Canadians  -  art,  language, 
spiritual  development 

-  French  Canadians  -  language, 
political  heritage 

-  Ukrainian  Canadians  -  products 
and  crafts  relating  to  agricultural 
background,  Ukrainian  dancing. 

Relates  personal  values  to  individual  and 
societal  needs. 
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Related  Applications 
Across  the  Curriculum 


Suggested  Strategies/Activities 


English 

Applies  research  skills  (gathering,  organizing, 
analyzing,  etc.)  to  report  information  about 
Canadian  inventions. 

Uses  a  variety  of  skills  to  organize  and  report 
information: 

e.g.,    -   chronological  order  (timeline),  topic 
outline,  multi-media  presentation. 

Science 

Recognizes   that  the   Canadian   science 
community  has  contributed  to  the  national 
identity  through  various  innovations: 
e.g.,    -   Canadarm,  acid  rain  research,  nuclear 

reactors,    development    of    the 

electron  microscope. 

Occupational  Courses 

Recognizes  that  employment  opportunities/ 
trends  reflect  the  Canadian  identity: 
e.g.,    -   fishing,  farming,  manufacturing. 

Identifies  businesses  and  industries  in  the 
community,  province,  and  country  that 
contribute  significantly  to  the  Canadian 
identity. 


Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  use  artwork, 
maps  and  pictures  clipped  from  magazines  to  develop 
a  collage  representing  different  facets  of  Canadian 
life  and  discuss  their  relationship  to  the  Canadian 
identity. 

Write  one  of  the  following  questions  on  the 
chalkboard  and  encourage  students  to  brainstorm 
responses: 

"What  makes  Canadians  Canadian?"  or 

"What  makes  a  Canadian  different  from  people 

of  other  countries?" 

Have  students  organize  their  responses  using  an 
appropriate  strategy,  such  as  a  semantic  web  or  map 
a  chart  or  a  diagram.    Post  student  responses  and 
encourage   students   to    make    contributions 
throughout  the  unit. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  identify  the 
economic  base  of  regions  of  Canada  or  areas  in 
Alberta.  Have  students  relate  geographical  area, 
economic  base  and  potential  employment 
opportunities  on  a  chart. 


Geographical 
Area 

Economic 
Base 

Employment 
Opportunities 

Southern 
Alberta 

Northern 
Alberta 

Western 
Alberta 

Agriculture 

-  grain 

-  cattle 
Mining 

-  coal 
Forestry 

Tourism 

Farmer 
Stockyard 

attendant 
Truck  driver 
Miner 

Sawmill  worker 
Heavy  equipment 

operator 
Mountain  guide 
Hospitality  trades 

Organize  students  into  pen  pal  relationships  with 
students  from  a  high  school  in  a  different  country  or 
another  area  of  Canada.  Have  students  briefly  study 
the  country/area  and  write  letters  to  their  pals 
explaining  now  they  feel  about  that  country/area.  In 
return,  asK  their  pals  to  write  back  telling  what  they 
know  and  feel  about  Canada/your  area.  Discuss  the 
Canadian/area  identity  from  the  perspective  of  the 
pen  pals. 

Have  students  organize  themselves  into  small  groups 
and  select  a  national  or  international  probfem  or 
issue.  Have  students  role  play  individuals  such  as  the 
Prime  Minister,  Canadian  Ambassador,  Premier,  other 
world  leaders  and  generate  a  solution  to  the  problem 
or  issue.  Remind  students  that  the  identity  and 
reputation  of  Alberta/Canada  is  important. 

Community  Partnerships 

Invite  the  mayor,  reeve,  MLA  or  MP  to  class  to  discuss 
with  students  how  they  may  contribute  to  the 
province  or  country  as  a  whole.  Ask  questions  such 
as: 

How  does  the  community/province  contribute  to 

our  national  goals  and  identity? 

What  can  an  individual  do  to  contribute  to  the 

provincial  or  federal  identity? 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 

YOU  AND  THE  CANADIAN  IDENTITY 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Related  Life  Skills 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 

Community,  provincial  and  national  identity  influence 
personal  identity. 

•  Identifies  and  discusses  factors  that  contribute  to 
community  and  provincial  identity,  such  as: 

-  school  sports,  location,  emblem 
municipal  emblems,  sports  teams,  festivals 
provincial  politics,  industries,  geography 

•  Discusses  the  relationship  among  personal 
identity  and  community,  provincial  and  national 
identity 

An  individual's  cultural  identity  is  influenced  by 
interaction  with  others. 

•  Examines  one's  interaction  with  others  to 
understand  their  influence  on  personal  identity: 

-  family,  community  groups  and  activities, 
school 

-  majority  and  minority  groups 
leisure  activities  and  personal  interests 
personal  history. 


Remains  up-to-date  about  current  events 
in  the  community,  province  and  country. 

Becomes  involved  in  community/provincial 
affairs,  such  as  volunteering  at  a  hospital, 
taking  an  active  role  in  a  political 
campaign,  becoming  a  block  parent, 
collecting  funds  for  a  worthy  cause. 

Makes  informed  choices  when  voting  in 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  elections. 

Recognizes  through  media  sources  that 
people  in  other  countries  may  perceive 
Canadians  differently  than  Canadians 
perceive  themselves.  Realizes  reasons  for 
varied  perceptions. 

Understands  the  relationship  between 
personal  identity  and  career  choices,  and 
selects  a  career  that  will  foster  a  desired 
personal  identity. 

Investigates  the  implications  of  political 
decisions,  such  as  industrial  development, 
tourism,  interest  rates  to  community, 
province  and  country. 

Recognizes  that  community  employment 
opportunities  may  be  influenced  by  world 
events. 

Selects  employment  and  geographical  area 
according  to  supply  and  demand, 
e.g.,  Many  communities  in  southern 
Alberta  have  an  agricultural 
economic  base.  Therefore, 
agriculture-related  employment 
opportunities  exist. 

Re-educates  and  re-trains  self  as  needed  to 
meet  changing  employment  opportunities. 
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Related  Applications  Suggested  Strategies/Activities 

Across  the  Curriculum 


Occupational  Courses  Have  students  identify  and  discuss  factors  that 

contribute  to  personal  identity,  such  as  skills,  values. 

Recognizes  the  importance  of  employment  knowledge,  aptitude,  work  experience    cultural 

and  vo.unteerism  to  personal  ,dentity  and  self-  &^^                                                 st^eVts^ 

concept.  contribute  to  the  list  throughout  the  unit.     Have 

.    .  students  use  critical  thinking  skills  to  determine 

Prepares  for  re-training   and  educational  whether  each   factor   is  a   negative   or   positive 

upgrading  to  comply  with   changing  job  influence  on  their  personal  identity,  values  and  goals. 


markets. 


Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  identify  and 
discuss  their  personal  value  system,  and  the 
individuals,  groups,  institutions,  etc.,  that  influenced 
their  personal  set  of  values. 

Assist  students  to  recognize  that  their  values  are  part 
of  their  identity.  For  example,  have  students  predict 
how  they  and  their  lives  may  change  if  a  new  value 
statement  was  added  to  their  list,  or  a  present  value 
removed. 

Have  students  make  generalizations  about  the 
influence  of  societal  values  on  personal  values. 
Encourage  students  to  be  very  specific.  For  example, 
many  Canadians  value  the  practice  of  assisting  people 
who  are  less  fortunate.  This  value  is  often  displayed 
through  contributions  of  money,  clothing,  food  and 
time  to  worthy  causes,  such  as: 
-     food  banks 

church  rummage  sales 

drug  abuse  programs 

community  recreation  endeavours. 

Have  each  student  investigate  a  community  or  a 
province,  list  the  attributes,  etc.,  of  that  locale,  and 
relate  factors  that  contribute  to  the  identity  of  each 
area. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  gather 
information  from  community  surveys,  libraries  and 
media  resources,  and  complete  a  comparative  study 
of  Alberta  during  the  1930's  and  1990  s.  Investigate 
factors  such  as  population,  main  employment 
opportunities,  rural/urban  population  statistics, 
average  income,  etc.  Chart  or  graph  this  information 
and  discuss  the  following  questions: 

•  Has  Alberta's  identity  changed?  How  and  why? 

•  Has  Alberta's  role  within  Canada  changed?   How 
and  why? 

•  Do  you  feel  Albertans,  generally,  share  the  same 
opinion  of  themselves?  Why? 

•  How  might  Alberta  change  within  the  next  20 
years?  Why? 

Community  Partnerships 

Invite  the  mayor  or  reeve  of  your  community  to 
discuss  initiatives  relative  to  creating  a  community 
identity  and  the  role  citizens  may  play. 

Invite  a  psychologist,  social  worker  or  guidance 
counsellor  to  discuss  individual  identity  and  the 
formation  of  identity. 

Take  a  field  trip  through  your  community  and  have 
students  list  observations  that  positively  or  negatively 
affect  personal  community  concept. 
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THEME  B: 


CANADA  AND  YOU  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  generalizations,  key  understandings  and  concepts  addressed  in  this  section 
of  the  Social  Studies  26  program  may  be  difficult  for  some  students.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  identify  what  the  student  knows  and  relate  the  knowledge 
objectives  to  the  student's  familiar  information. 

Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  generalizations,  key  understandings 

and  concepts  as  they  relate  to  familiar  experiences  and  knowledge: 

e.g.,      The  concept  of  sovereignty  may  be  addressed  by  organizing  for 

instruction  in  such  a  way  that  students  will  use  critical  and  creative 

thinking  to  examine: 

•  current  personal  and  family  decision-making  processes,  e.g., 
independent  decisions  the  student  can  make,  such  as  hairstyle, 
clothing  selection,  peer  group 

•  changes  that  have  occurred  and  may  occur  in  the  personal  and 
family  decision-making  processes  and  reasons  why  these  changes 
have  or  may  take  place. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  generate  and  respond  to  questions 
throughout  this  thematic  unit  that  will: 

•  enhance  student  understanding 

•  focus  attention  on  the  learning  objectives. 

The  value  and  meaning  of  learning  increases  when  students  understand  the 
effect  of  course  content  on  their  personal  lives.  The  contexts  for  instruction  in 
social  studies  begin  with  knowledge  and  experiences  with  which  the  student 
can  readily  identify,  and  extend  to  unfamiliar  contexts  as  students  gain 
understanding. 

The  following  illustrates  the  contexts  for  learning,  self  through  world. 


Self<-*Family<-*Community<-»Province^Country<-^World 


The  influence  of  world  affairs  will  be  understood  more  thoroughly  if  students 
can  relate  the  effects  of  specific  events  on  their  personal  lives  and  the  lives  of 
members  of  the  community. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 


THEME  B:  CANADA  AND  YOLk 

IN  THE  WORLD* 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY  UNDERSTANDINGS.  CONCEPTS  AND  FACTS  LISTED  WITHIN  THIS  THEMATIC  UNIT  ARE  PRESENTED  AS  AN 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  REQUIRED  CONTENT  AND  HELP  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES.     THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY 

UNDERSTANDINGS  ARE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES.    THE  CONCEPTS.  RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT  SHOULD  BE 

DEVELOPED  AND  USED  TO  FACILITATE  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY  UNDERSTANDINGS. 

GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

UNDERSTANDINGS 

Students  will  be 

Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the  related 

expected  to  develop  an 

facts  and  content  to  develop  the 

Students  will  be  expected  to 

understanding  of  the 

generalizations,  key  understandings  and 

understand  that: 

following  concepts: 

concepts. 

•     Canada  has  evolved  as  a  nation 

independence 

Review  key  historical  events  that  contributed 

sovereignty 

to  Canada's  development  as  a  sovereign 
nation,  such  as 

•  BNA  Act,  1867 

•  Constitution  Act,  1982. 

Explain  economic  and  cultural  sovereignty, 
using  a  specific  example,  such  as: 

•  foreign  investment 

•  free  trade 

•  control  of  surrounding  waters 

•  acid  rain  or  other  pollution  issues 

•  Arctic/Native  sovereignty 

•  media 

•  recreation,  music. 

•     Canadian  security  has  been 

alliances 

Briefly  examine  historical  and  current  military 

achieved  and  is  maintained 

involvements,  such  as: 

through  alliance,  agreements 

•     Canada  in  the  British  Empire 

and  independent  action 

•  NATO 

•  NORAD 

•  entering  WWII 

•  Middle  East  conflict. 

•     Canada  works  cooperatively  and 

internationalism 

Select  and  examine  examples  of  Canada's 

collectively  with  other  nations, 

international  involvements,  such  as: 

and  within  world  agencies  and 

•     United  Nations 

organizations 

•  foreign  aid  programs 

•  Commonwealth 

•     Canada's  interactions  with  other 

•      sports. 

countries  and  world 

organizations  influence  the  way 

Canadians  feel  about 

themselves. 

•H 
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SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Social  studies  skills  are  integrated  in  the  Learning  Objectives  outlined  in  column  1,  beginning  on  p.  48. 
The  skills  listed  below  are  emphasized  in  this  section.  Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to 
use: 

PROCESS  SKILLS  to: 

•  identify  bias  in  various  sources 

•  analyze  and  evaluate  a  variety  of  solutions  to  a  problem 

•  compare  a  variety  of  viewpoints  on  issues 

•  organize  information/material  in  preparation  for  a  specific  task. 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  to: 

•  discuss  and  defend  a  point  of  view 

•  report  on  research  results. 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS  to: 

•  interact  and  work  effectively  with  others  in  proposing  and  discussing  alternative  solutions  to  issues 
or  problems 

•  work  at  individual  tasks  in  a  group  situation. 

INQUIRY  STRATEGIES  to: 

•  examine  and  consider  alternatives  before  making  a  decision 

•  assess  the  consequences  of  taking  a  particular  course  of  action 

•  use  appropriate  inquiry  models  to  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and  resolve  issues. 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

The  attitudes  listed  below  are  emphasized  in  this  section. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 

•  preference  for  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  in  personal  relations  and  in  society  as  a  whole 

•  appreciation  of  Canada's  role  as  a  nation  in  an  interdependent  world 

•  appreciation  of  our  evolving  Canadian  heritage 

•  continuing  interest  in  national,  political,  social  and  cultural  affairs  in  Canada. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 

CANADA  AND  YOU  IN  THE  WORLD 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Related  Life  Skills 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 
Canada  has  evolved  as  a  nation. 

•  Works  cooperatively  in  group  situations  to  gather, 
organize  and  report  information. 

•  Gathers  and  summarizes  information  about  key 
historical  events  that  contributed  to  Canada's 
development  as  a  sovereign  nation,  such  as: 

-  BNAAct,  1867 

-  Constitution  Act,  1982. 

•  Reports  information  using  a  timeline,  an  outline, 
or  other  suitable  means. 

•  Selects  a  specific  example,  and  uses  the  example 
to  explain  economic  and  cultural  sovereignty: 
e.g.,    -  foreign  investment 

-  free  trade 

-  control  of  surrounding  waters 

-  acid  rain  or  other  pollution  issues 

-  Arctic/Native  sovereignty 

-  media 

-  recreation,  music. 


Recognizes    the    impact    of    foreign 
investment,    free    trade,    pollution 
legislation  and  other  issues  on  Canada  as  a 
nation  and  on  individual  Canadians: 
e.g.,    -  employment  opportunities 

-  control  of  resources 

-  clean  air  and  quality  of  life. 

Recognizes  that  society  is  in  continuous 
change  and  adapts  to  the  changes  by: 

upgrading  education 

re-training 
-     evaluating  short-  and  long-term  goals. 

Uses  appropriate  strategies  to  organize 
and  express  thoughts  and  ideas  to  enhance 
communication. 


•»■ 
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Related  Applications 
Across  the  Curriculum 


Suggested  Strategies/Activities 


English 

Applies  appropriate  reading,  listening  and 
viewing  skills  to  gather  information. 

Uses  writing  and  speaking  skills  to  organize 
and  report  information. 

Selects  the  appropriate   mode  to  convey 
information,  such  as: 

-  letters 

-  written  reports 

-  outlines 
timelines 

-  oral  or  visual  presentations 
multi-media  approaches. 

Gathers   information    using   a   variety   of 
resources,  such  as: 

libraries 

individuals 

community  groups 

government  agencies 

-  electronic  media 
television/radio  programs. 

Occupational  Courses 

Recognizes  that  provincial   and   national 

government  decisions  may  influence  the  job 

market: 

e.g.,    -   free  trade  with  U.S.A. 

-  foreign  investment  policies 

-  tax  legislation. 


Assist  students  to  recognize  that  individuals  have 

historical  backgrounds  that  influence  present  behaviour 

and  identity.  Have  students  recall  specific  events/people 

in  their  background  that  have  shaped  their  behaviour 

and  feelings  and  develop  a  timeline  displaying  the 

information: 

e.g.,    -   relocating  in  another  community 

-  birth  of  a  sibling 

-  death  of  a  grandparent. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  in  small  groups  to 
select  and  research  key  historical  events  that  influenced 
Canadian  sovereignty.  Have  students  summarize  the 
event,  emphasize  the  importance  to  Canada's 
development  as  an  independent  nation,  and  report 
findings  to  classmates. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  view  a  film,  video 
or  filmstrip  presentation  that  outlines  key  events  in 
history  that  contributed  to  Canada's  development  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  Have  students  discuss  the  events, 
develop  a  timeline  or  outline  and  make  a  generalization 
about  Canada's  history  and  sovereignty. 

Have  students  in  small  groups  select  specific  examples  of 
recent  events  or  legislation  that  contribute  to  Canadian 
sovereignty.  (See  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource 
Manual:  Participation  and  Theme  B.) 

Assist  students  to  recognize  that  without  sovereignty, 
Canada  would  be  different  in  many  ways.  For  example, 
Canada  may  still  have  the  British  flag,  rather  than  its  own 
and  decisions  about  foreign  trade,  taxes  and  national 
defense  may  be  controlled  by  Great  Britain.  Provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  brainstorm  and  examine 
other  ways  in  which  Canada  would  be  different  if  she 
had  not  gained  sovereignty. 

Have  students  discuss  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  sovereignty,  using  questions  such  as: 

How  can  Canada  defend  itself  in  the  event  of  military 

attack? 
-     To  what  extent  has  Canadian  society  been  influenced 

by  the  U.S.A.? 

Would  the  American  influence  be  as  great  if  we  were 

not  a  sovereign  nation? 

Community  Partnerships 

Have  students  prepare  a  survey  form  and  gather 
information  from  community  members,  parents, 
teachers,  etc.  about  their  recollections  of  significant 
events  in  history  that  may  have  influenced  their  lives. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 

CANADA  AND  YOU  IN  THE  WORLD 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Related  Life  Skills 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 

Canadian  security  has  been  achieved  and  is  maintained 
through  alliances,  agreements  and  independent 
action. 


•  Briefly  examines  historical  and  current  military 
involvements,  such  as: 

-  Canada  in  the  British  Empire 

-  NATO,  NORAD 
entering  WWII 

-  Middle  East  conflict. 

Canada  works  cooperatively  and  collectively  with  other 
nations,  and  within  world  agencies  and  organizations. 

•  Identifies  and  examines  examples  of  Canada's 
international  involvements,  such  as: 

United  Nations 

-  foreign  aid  programs 

-  Commonwealth 

-  sports. 

Canada's  interactions  with  other  countries  and  world 
organizations  influence  the  way  Canadians  feel  about 
themselves. 

•  Relates  Canada's  interactions  with  other  countries 
to  personal  and  community  feelings  about 
Canada.  For  example,  Canada  as  a: 

peacekeeper 
resource-rich  country 
hockey  nation. 


Recognizes  that  one  purpose  of  the 
Canadian  government  is  to  make  decisions 
that  contribute  to  Canadian  security  in  the 
world. 

Volunteers  to  assist  third  world  countries 
through  various  organizations. 

Makes  decisions  when  voting  that  satisfy 
personal  and  national  needs. 

Evaluates  information  in  the  media  to 
determine  accuracy. 

Expresses  concerns  and  feelings  about 
government  decisions  by  telephoning  or 
writing  appropriate  government 
representatives. 

Uses  the  media  to  enhance  understanding 
of  government  decisions. 
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Related  Applications 
Across  the  Curriculum 


Suggested  Strategies/Activities 


English 

Applies  study  and  research  skills  to  locate, 
organize  and  record  information. 

Accesses  information  using  computer 
networking. 

Compares  information  from  a  variety  of  media 
sources  to  determine  bias,  distinguish  fact 
from  fiction  and  identify  propaganda 
techniques. 

Science 

Recognizes  that  Canada  contributes  to  global 
scientific  knowledge. 

Identifies  Canadian  individuals  or  projects  that 
have  contributed  to  the  scientific  world, 
e.g.,    -   David  Suzuki,  Frederick  Banting 
-  Canadarm. 

Occupational  Courses 

Recognizes  that  Canada's  interaction  with 
other  countries  may  increase  markets  for  some 
Canadian  goods  or  create  markets  for  new 
industries.  New  or  increased  markets  may 
enhance  employment  opportunities. 

Responds  to  current  and  predicted 
employment  opportunities  by  evaluating 
personal  skills  and  community  retraining 
programs. 


Have  students  organize  themselves  into  small 
groups.  Provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
enhance  knowledge  and  reinforce  cooperation 
through  group  work.  Have  each  group  select  a 
world  agency  or  organization  to  which  Canada 
belongs,  gather  information  and  report  findings  to 
classmates  using  a  multi-media  approach. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  identify, 
gather  and  report  information  about  individuals 
who  have  positively  influenced  Canada's  global 
image,  such  as 

Lester  B.  Pearson 

Pierre  Trudeau 
-     W.O.  Mitchell 

Margaret  Atwood 

Maureen  Forester 

Karen  Kain. 

Have  students  identify  Canadian  inventions  (See 
Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual,  Theme 
B.) 

Develop  a  wall  chart  of  Canada's  major  trading 
partners  and  have  students  list  exports  and  imports. 
Have  students  role  play  situations,  in  which  they 
represent  a  trading  partner  and  negotiate  prices, 
transportation  costs,  tariffs,  etc.,  on  our  steel, 
lumber,  oil,  fish,  wheat.  Use  current  affairs  to 
initiate  discussion  about  the  interdependency  of 
Canada  and  other  countries,  the  relationship 
between  trade  and  production  and  the 
internal/external  factors  that  affect  the  Canadian 
identity. 

Have  students  write  an  opinion  report  on  their 
feelings  about  Canada's  interaction  with  other 
countries  based  on  a  current  issue  presented  in  the 
media.  (See  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource 
Manual,  Communication,  "An  Opinion  Report".) 

Community  Partnerships 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  survey  the 
school  or  community  to  determine  opinions  about 
current  issues  involving  Canada's  interaction  with 
other  countries. 

Have  students  graph  or  chart  their  results,  draw 
inferences  and  share  with  classmates. 

Encourage  students  to  become  actively  involved  in 
a  community,  national  or  global  endeavour,  such 
as: 

sponsoring  a  child  in  a  developing  country 
raising  money  for  UNESCO  or  other  cause 
volunteering  at  a  local  shelter  or  church. 
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THEME  C: 


CAREER  TRENDS  AND  YOU 


The  generalizations,  key  understandings  and  concepts  addressed  in  this  section 
of  the  Social  Studies  26  program  may  be  difficult  for  some  students.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  identify  what  the  student  knows  and  relate  the  knowledge 
objectives  to  the  student's  familiar  information. 

Students  will  develop  an  understanding  of  generalizations,  key  understandings 
and  concepts  as  they  relate  to  familiar  experiences  and  knowledge,  in 
particular,  the  workplace.  Students  will  be  expected  to  apply  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  developed  at  one  work  site  to  unfamiliar  workplace 
situations. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  generate  and  respond  to  questions 
throughout  this  thematic  unit  that  will: 

•  enhance  student  understanding 

•  focus  attention  on  the  learning  objectives. 

The  value  and  meaning  of  learning  increases  when  students  understand  the 
effect  of  course  content  on  their  personal  lives.  The  contexts  for  instruction  in 
social  studies  begin  with  knowledge  and  experiences  with  which  the  student 
can  readily  identify,  and  extend  to  unfamiliar  contexts  as  students  gain 
understanding. 

The  following  illustrates  the  contexts  for  learning,  self  through  world. 


Self^Family^Community<^Province«-»Country<-»World 


To  varying  degrees,  events  that  occur  throughout  the  world  will  influence  local, 
provincial,  regional  and  national  employment  opportunities.  Students  will 
identify  and  relate  specific  current  events  to  their  short-  and  long-term 
employment  goals. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 


THEME  C:  CAREER  TRENDS 

AND  YOU 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY  UNDERSTANDINGS,  CONCEPTS  AND  FACTS  LISTED  WITHIN  THIS  THEMATIC  UNIT  ARE  PRESENTED 
AS  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  REQUIRED  CONTENT  AND  HELP  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES.  THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND 
KEY  UNDERSTANDINGS  ARE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES.  THE  CONCEPTS.  RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 
SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  AND  USED  TO  FACILITATE  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY  UNDERSTANDINGS. 


GENERALIZATIONS  AND  KEY 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


CONCEPTS 


RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand 
that: 

•       cultural,  social  and  economic  factors 
influence  employment  opportunities 


national  and  global  events  may 
influence  community  employment 
opportunities 


•       community  partnerships  prepare  one 
for  future  employment. 


Students  will  be  expected  to 
develop  an  understanding  of 
the  following  concepts: 

career  trends 
primary,  secondary  and 
tertiary  industries 
quality  of  life 


Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the  related  facts  and 
content  to  develop  the  generalizations,  key 
understandings  and  concepts. 

Examine  employment  opportunities  available  in  the 
community,  province  and  country. 

Relate  cultural,  social  and  economic  factors  to 
employment  opportunities: 

•  resource  distribution 

•  population  distribution 

•  industry  distribution. 

Relate  community  partnership  experiences  to  personal, 
community,  provincial  and  national  needs. 

Examine  community  partnership  sites,  goals,  values  and 
quality  of  life. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Social  studies  skills  are  integrated  in  the  Learning  Objectives  outlined  in  column  1,  beginning  on  p.  54. 
The  skills  listed  below  are  emphasized  in  this  section.  Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  ability  to 
use: 

PROCESS  SKILLS  to: 

•  select  appropriate  sources  of  employment  information 

•  organize  and  use  information  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  to: 

•  report  on  research  results. 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS  to: 

•  interact  and  work  effectively  with  others  in  a  variety  of  group  settings. 

INQUIRY  STRATEGIES  to: 

•  make  decisions,  consider  alternatives  and  support  their  choices. 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

The  attitudes  listed  below  are  emphasized  in  this  section. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  develop: 

•  a  commitment  to  continue  to  enhance  social,  emotional,  ethical,  physical  and  intellectual  personal 
growth 

•  appreciation  for  the  quality  of  performance  and  products  of  self  and  others 

•  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  one's  actions 

•  appreciation  for  enhancing  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  meet  employment  requirements  in 
our  changing  society. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 
CAREER  TRENDS  AND  YOU 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Related  Life  Skills 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 

Cultural,  social  and  economic  factors  influence 
employment  opportunities. 

•  Identifies  the  employment  opportunities  available 
in  the  community/province/country  for  each  IOP 
occupational  cluster*. 

•  Relates  occupational  clusters  to  community/ 
provincial/national  resources,  such  as  primary 
resources,  human  resources,  transportation 
resources. 

•  Makes  a  generalization  about  resources  and 
employment  opportunities. 

•  Recognizes  the  interdependency  of  primary, 
secondary  and  tertiary  industry. 

National  and  global  events  may  influence  community 
employment  opportunities. 

•  Selects  a  current  international  event  reported  in 
the  media  and  uses  an  appropriate  strategy  to 
outline  or  display  the  influence  on  the 
community. 


Makes  informed  career  choices  throughout 
life. 

Uses  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  to 
predict  career  trends  within  the  regions  of 
Canada. 

Understands  the  relationship  between 
regional  disparity  and  career  trends  when 
making  political  decisions. 

Relates  the  concept  of  entrepreneurship  to 
employment  and  regional  diversity. 

Enhances  one's  ability  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  world  of  employmentthrough: 

re-training 

upgrading 

exposure  to  a  variety  of  jobs  and 

related  tasks. 


*l 

ntegrated  Occupational  Program 

Occupational  Clusters 

1. 

Agribusiness 

2. 

Business  and  Office  Operations 

3. 

Construction  and  Fabrication 

4. 

Creative  Arts 

5. 

Natural  Resources 

6. 

Personal  and  Public  Services 

7. 

Tourism  and  Hospitality 

8. 

Transportation. 

♦ 
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Related  Applications 
Across  the  Curriculum 


Suggested  Strategies/Activities 


English 

Uses  skimming  and  scanning  strategies  to 
locate  employment  opportunities  in 
newspapers,  bulletin  boards,  etc. 

Uses  a  variety  of  skills  to  enhance 
comprehension  of  symbols,  distances, 
directions,  etc.,  used  on  maps. 

Science 

Recognizes  the   impact  that  science  and 
technology  have  on   current  and   future 
employment  opportunities: 
e.g.,    -   banking  machines,  pricing  tills   in 
grocery  stores. 

Appreciates  the  need  for  ongoing 
technological  training  in  many  occupational 
clusters. 

Occupational  Courses 

Identifies  the  employment  scope  in  two  or 
more  occupational  areas  and  makes  informed 
choices  for  career  direction. 

Appreciates  the  importance  of  generic  skills  in 
the  workplace  and  uses  the  transferability 
quality  of  generic  skills  to  change  careers  or 
upgrade  when  necessary. 

Relates  economic  conditions  to  employment 
opportunities  in  the  community. 

Recognizes  the  diversity  of  businesses  in  the 
community  and  relates  these  to  employment 
training  and  opportunities. 


Have  students  brainstorm  and  list  specif  ic  jobs/careers 
in  the  community.  Categorize  these  in  terms  of  the 
eight  occupational  clusters  and  compile  a  large  wall 
chart.  Relate  each  cluster  to  available  resources, 
major  economic  activities,  environmental  concerns, 
climate,  geography  and  culture: 
e.g., 


Cluster 

Specific 
Jobs 

Locations  in 
Alberta 

Resources 

Expand  the  activity  to  include  a  provincial/Canadian 

study.  Have  students  summarize  data  into  descriptive 

generalizations: 

e.g.,     -   The    majority    of    agriculture-related 
businesses  are  found  in  central  and  southern 
Alberta  because  of  the  soil  and  climate. 
-   Many  lumber  related  businesses  are  located 
in  northern  Alberta  because  of  the  forests. 

Use  a  semantic  web  or  other  suitable  strategy  (see 
Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource  Manual)  to  chart 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  industries  within  the 
community.  Discuss  how  these  depend  on  one 
another.  Discuss  the  relationships  among  diversity, 
regional  disparity  and  the  locations  of  industry. 

Community  Partnerships 

Organize  a  field  trip  through  the  community  and 
have  students  list  businesses  and  related  occupations. 
Chart  and  discuss  the  collected  information. 

Have  students  invite  industry  and  business  leaders 
from  the  community  to  describe  the  interrelatedness 
of  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  industries  within 
the  community. 

Schedule  students  to  job  shadow  for  a  day  in  an 
industrial  setting,  and  have  them  share  their 
experiences  with  classmates. 

Invite  a  Canada  Employment  Centre  representative 
or  Alberta  Career  Centre  counsellor  to  present 
information  about  employment,  market  and  global 
trends  within  each  of  the  occupational  clusters. 

Develop  maps  with  legends  to  indicate  the  locations 
of  resources,  major  economic  activities, 
environmental  concerns  and  employment 
opportunities. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  26 
CAREER  TRENDS  AND  YOU 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


Related  Life  Skills 


Students  will  be  expected  to  understand  that: 

Community  partnerships  prepare  one  for  future 
employment. 


Identifies  and  relates  personal  needs  to 
community  partnership  experiences. 

Recognizes  the  interdependency  of  individual/ 
community/provincial  employment  needs. 

Outlines  vertical/horizontal  mobility  within 
specific  community  partnership  situations. 

Predicts  future  employment  trends  of  community 
partnership  sites. 

Expresses  personal  satisfaction  with  community 
partnership  experiences. 

Generates  a  personal  definition  of  quality  of  life 
and  relates  quality  of  life  definition  to  specific 
community  partnership  experiences. 

Develops  strategies  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
employee  satisfaction  and  performance. 

Relates  current  news  issues  to  personal 
community  partnership  experiences. 


Relates  personal  employment  and 
volunteer  experiences  to  career  planning. 

Plans  in  advance  for  possible  career 
mobility. 

Recognizes  the  intrinsic/extrinsic  reasons 
for  choosing  a  career  and  applies  this 
knowledge  to  personal  employment 
selection. 

Selects  employment  opportunities  to 
ensure  personal  job  satisfaction, 
employment  experience  for  future 
mobility  and/or  security. 

Applies  decision-making  strategies  when 
selecting  a  career. 

Recognizes  and  uses  sources  of 
employment  information  to  assist  in  career 
selection/change. 

Formulates  short-  and  long-term  personal 
goals. 

Relates  long-  and  short-term  goals  to 
occupational  choice. 

Understands  that  quality  of  life  depends 
upon  meeting  one's  needs  in  a  variety  of 
constantly  changing  situations. 

Makes  political  selections  when  voting  that 
will  enhance  personal  and  community 
quality  of  life. 

Understands  the  personal  responsibility 
inherent  in  acquiring  a  satisfactory  quality 
of  life  level. 

Formulates  and  evaluates  a  personal 
indicator  of  employment  satisfaction  and 
performance. 

Uses  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
gained  during  community  partnership 
experiences  to  make  suitable  employment 
choices. 
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Related  Applications 
Across  the  Curriculum 


Suggested  Strategies/Activities 


English 

Uses  oral  and  written  communication  skills 

when  applying  for  employment: 

e.g.,    -   asking,  answering  and  discussing 

skills    during    the    employment 

interview 
-   letter  writing  skills  when  requesting 

application  forms. 

Applies  knowledge  gained  through  ability  and 
interest  scales  when  selecting  employment. 

Recognizes  that  self-awareness  relating  to 
interests,  needs  and  performance  will  result  in 
appropriate  career  selection. 

Applies  inquiry  strategies  when  making 
decisions  regarding  careers. 

Mathematics 

Uses  mathematical  skills  to  interpret  and 
illustrate  data  on  employment  trends,  worker 
mobility  and  career  choices. 

Science 

Recognizes  the  impact  science  and  technology 
may  have  on  future  employment 
opportunities  at  the  community  partnership/ 
employment  site. 

Occupational  Courses 

Participates  in  and  appreciates  the  role  that 
community  partners  play  in  providing 
educational  experiences  and  increasing 
student  awareness  of  job  opportunities  and 
duties. 

Distinguishes  between  being  employed  and 
being  self-employed.  Identifies  the 
advantages/disadvantages  of  being  employed 
by  others  and  being  self-employed. 

Recognizes  the  impact  that  entrepreneurial 
endeavours  may  have  on  the  quality  of  life. 


Have  students  develop  a  TV/radio  commercial  or  a 
poster  advertising  their  community  partnership  site. 
Include  information  such  as: 

•  services  provided 

•  number  of  employees 

•  who  they  rely  on  (e.g.,  customers  and  suppliers) 

•  resources  and  transportation  systems  used. 

Brainstorm  with  students  a  list  of  components  or 
criteria  that  can  be  used  to  describe  quality  of  life. 
Discuss  each  and  arrive  at  a  framework  for  assessing 
quality  of  life. 

Use  the  above  framework  for  a  research  report  and 
have  students  analyze  and  relate  their  community 
partnership  experiences  to  their  personal  definition  of 
quality  of  life.  (See  Social  Studies  26  Teacher  Resource 
Manual:  Communication.) 

Community  Partnerships 

Develop,  with  students,  a  questionnaire  that  may  be 
administered  to  the  employees  at  various  community 
partnership  sites.  Include  categories  of  questions  such 
as  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  need  fulfillment,  training 
involved,  job  satisfaction  scale,  vertical  and  horizontal 
mobility,  future  trends.  Have  students  obtain 
permission  from  the  employer  before  distribution. 
Discuss  the  results. 

Assign  each  student  bulletin  board  space.  Have 
students  cut  out  news  and  magazine  articles  that  relate 
to  their  community  partnership  site  to  attach  to  their 
space.  Have  students  prepare  weekly  presentations 
outlining  the  relationships  between  the  news  items  and 
their  community  partnership  site. 

Invite  a  career  counsellor  to  discuss  vertical  and 
horizontal  mobility  within  each  community  partnership 
site. 

Invite  a  local  counsellor,  psychologist,  etc.,  to  discuss  the 
concept  of  "job  satisfaction"  and  its  implications  for 
quality  of  life. 

Plan  visits  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
observe/experience  other  students'  community 
partnership  sites.  Have  visiting  students  report  on 
observations  made  during  the  visits. 

Have  students  prepare  and  present  a  community 
partnership  site  evaluation.  Students  would  appraise 
personal  performance/satisfaction,  the  performance  of 
the  job  site  supervisor,  and/or  the  duties  and 
expectations. 
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